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Protection Asked 
By Manufacturers 


Of Motor Vehicles 


Industry Favors Retention 
Of Rates on Trucks and 
Buses and Lower Duty 
On Passenger Cars. 





Retaliatory Provisions | 


Are Urged at Hearin 


go | 
> 
Edsel Ford Declared by Repre- | 
sentative to Favor Placing 
All Motor Vehicles on 
Free List. 


| 





Reduction of the tariff on passenger 
motor cars from 25 per cent to 10 per 
cent ad valorem, maintenance of the} 
present 25 per cent duty on trucks and 
buses, and retention of provisions in the | 
present tariff act for imposition of coun- 
tervailing duties up to 50 per cent ad 
valorem equal to higher duties imposed 
by exporting companies on American 
cars were submitted as the views of the 
automotive industry in general, July 11, 
at the final hearing of the subcommit- 
tee on the metals and metal manufac- 
tures schedule of the Hawley tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667). 

Edsel Ford Favors Free Entry. 

A represei.tative of the Ford Motor 

Company stated that Edsel Ford, the 


company president, favors putting weet 
e | 
informed of Henry , 


vehicles and trucks on the free list. 
said he was not 
Ford’s views. 

Only five persons testified at the hear- 
ing, but the discussions covered all phases 
of the question of tariffs on motor vehi- 
cles. The witnesses were Alvan Mac- 
auley, president of the Packard Motor 
Company and of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce; Alfred P. 
Sloah, Jr., president of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation; Walter C. White, pres- 
ident of the White Company; H. H. Rice, 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, and R. I. Roberge, assistant 
sales manager of the Ford Moter Com- 
pany. 

Senator Couzens Attends. 

Senator James Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, sat with the subcommittee dur- 
ing the hearing. 

(The full text of the statement pre- 
senting the position of passenger-car 


manufacturers given to the Committee by | 
Mr. Macauley will be found on page 2. | 


The fuil text of Mr. White’s statement 

outlining the views of motor-truck man- 

ufacturers will be found on page 5). 
Removal of Duties Proposed. 


At the opening of the hearing Sena- 
tor Reed stated that only one witness 
had testified about duties on automobiles 
and had advocated removal or great re- 
duction of present duties. 

“It did not seem to us,” he continued, 
“that we were in position to act without 
further hearings on the subject. That 
is why we have asked you and others 
to appear before the committee.” f 

He called attention to Tariff Commis- 
sion data, showing, he said, that the 
value of domestic production of automo- 
tive products in 1927 was $2,337,912,192, 
with that of exports in 1927 as $388,528,- 
422 and in 1928 as $500,174,431. 

The data showed, he said, that 550 
cars of a value of $924,376 were im- 
ported in 1926 and 512 cars of a value 
of $973,741 in 1928, with imports of 
bodies, chassis, and parts worth $1,395,- 
339 in 1927 and $1,755,108 in 1928. 

“There is a good deal of doubt ex- 
pressed as to whether the retaliatory 
provision of the present law do not con- 


flict with our most-favored-nation trea- | 


ties,” said Senator Reed. “The Treasury 
Department has taken the position that 
it is not inconsistent, but the State De- 
partment is in some doubt. 


“Congress -has been given a mandate | 


to write a protective tariff, but there is 
no mandate for Congress to provide du- 
tise which are not needed. We would like 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


South American Maps 
For Aviators Planned 


Hydrographic Office Expedites 
Charting of Coast. 


Because of the increasing demand for 


aviation charts of South America, the 


Hydrographic Office of the Department 


of the Navy has modified its aviation 
chart program, 
nouncement by the Department July 11. 
The announcement follows in full text: 


The Hydrographic Office, Navy De- 
partment, has modified its aviation chart 
Aviation charts of the East 


program. 1 f 
and West coasts of South America will 


take precedence ahead of those for the 
west coast of Mexico from Punta Arenas 
The increasing 
of South 
America and the lack of aviation ac- 
tivity along the west coast of Mexico 
area has made this change advisable. 

An additional chart, Managua, Nica- 
ragua, to Tela, Honduras, has also been 


northward to Rosario. 
demand for aviation charts 


added to the program. 


The Hydrographic Office has just is- 
sued a special aviation operating chart, 
V-416A, to cover the area in the vicinity 
by the Aircraft 
This chart is 
on double scale and is intended for use 
in aircraft tactical exercises and student 
4 training by planes based at San Diego. 


of San Diego used 
Squadrons, Battle Fleet. 


\e’ 


a 


|/known as the Adams’ Air-mail Pick-up. 


| Glover, in regard to the matter, is de- | 


according to an an- 


Device for Picking Up 
Air Mail to Be Tested 


Equipment Intended for Use| 
Of Airplane in Flight. 


A series of official tests of a mechani- 
cal device to facilitate the handling of 
air mail will be conducted at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, probably August 10, under 
the auspices of the Post Office, it was 
stated orally, July 11, at the Post Office 
Department. The device is the inven- 
tion of Dr. Lytle S. Adams, and is 


The device, according to Dr. Adams, 
who has conferred with the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving | 


signed for simultaneously delivery and 
pick-up of sacks of mail by an airplane 
in flight. The point selected for the 
itests is on the route between Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland. 


Dr. Adams has previously demon- 
strated his device to representatives of 
the Department who, it was said, have 
given him permission to give these} 
further demonstrations. 

Dr. Adams has just concluded a series 
of tests of his device aboard the Ameri- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


North America Leads 


In Volume of Exports 
_ Of Rubber Footwear, 


|Half of World’s Import! 


Supply Comes From 
United States and 
Canada. 


| Half the world’s imported purchases of 
rubber footwear, which amount to 36,- 
500,000 pairs yearly, are supplied by 
|the United States and Canada, accord- 
ing to Harry W. Newman, Rubber Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. The | 


Department’s. statement, issued July| 
11, follows in full text: 


Advisory Groups 
Planned to Aid 
In Taking Census 


| 


Four Committees to Assist 
Government in Assem- 
bling Data, According to 

Secretary Lamont. 


Agency to Survey 
Distribution Named 


Membership to Consist of Rep- 
resentatives of Business and 
Industry; First Body to 
Hold Meeting. 


The Department of Commerce, it was 
announced July 11 by the Secretary, 





Robert P. Lamont, will establish a group 
of advisory committees composed of rep- 
resentatives of business and industry to 
assist the Federal Government in the 
taking of the Census of 1930. At least 
four committees dealing with distribu- 
tion, population, manufactures and un- 
employment, will be organized, Mr. La- 
mont stated, in making public at the 
same time the personnel of the first com- 
mittee selected, the advisory committee 
for the distribution census. 


Meeting to Be Held. 

The distribution committee will hold 
its first meeting July 17, in Washington, 
at which time Secertary Lamont, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Dr. 
Julius Klein, the Director of the Census, 
William M. Steuart, and the chief statis- 
tician for distribution, Dr. Robert J. 
McFall, will be present. 

The Department of Agriculture, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Lamont, will be in- 
timately associated with the agricultural 
work of the census and is arranging for 
collaboration between the agricultural 
interests, 


In discussing the work of the com- 
mittees, Mr. Lamont stated orally that 





The growing consumption of rubber 
| footwear throughout the world is evi- 
dent from the increased’ trade in rubber 
j boots, galoshes, so-called rubbers, and 
|canvas rubber-soled shoes. Rubber foot- 
wear is produced upon all the continents, | 
but the principal rubber manufacturing | 
|countries of North America, Europe, and 


the meeting will be in executive session 
in-erder..that-all.probléms~can be-given 
full consideration, and subcommittees 
may be named from time to time to fa- 
cilitate the work. 


Plan Started by Mr. Hoover. 
| The full text,of Secretary Lamont’s 


| Asia are directly responsible for the ex-|statement follows: 


| port trade. 


Distribution of Factories. 
Nearly every rubber manufacturing 


wear of some kind. In the export trade 
Great Britain, France, and Germany 
lead, followed by Sweden, Austria, and 
Latvia. 
wear is produced in British Malaya, 
Japan, China, the Philippine Islands, and 
Australia. In South America, Brazil is 
foremost in the manufacture of rubber 
footwear, especially canvas rubber-soled 
shoes, while Argentina, Peru, and Vene- 
zela have local industry varying in ex- 
tent of production and quality. 


United States produces the largest 
amount, but during 1928 the exports of 
Canada and the United States manifested 
only a slight difference in favor of the 
latter. There is a considerable produc- 


purely to the domestic requirements. 

The United States in 1927, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, produced 
176,212,000 pairs of all kinds of rubber 
footwear. In that year the country ex- 
ported 8,140,600 pairs or nearly 5 per 
cent of the local production. 


Canadian Exports Increase. 
The United States for a number of 


|in this class of rubber goods, but during 
1928 its lead in international trade was 
|threatened by the rapid advances made 
|by Canada. In that year Canadian ex- 
|ports were 98 per cent of those of the 
United States, against 82 per cent in 
1927 and 78 per cent in 1926, 


lished a high record in rubber-boot ex- 
ports of 1,324,730 pairs; the most im- 
portant markets were Sweden, New- 
foundland, and Norway. Exports of 
rubbers and arctics reached 1,910,300 
pairs during that year, a new high rec- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Geientifc Prob 





Of Agriculture P 


The Pacific Science Congress, recently 
in session at Batavia and Bandoeng, 
dava, has agreed to hold its next trien- 
nial convention in Canada, it was stated 
July 11 by Dr. Frederick V. Coville, 
Botanist, Department of Agriculture, 

Dr. Coville has just returned from the 
Java meeting, where he represented offi- 
cially the National Geographic Society. 
He said that Canada already has taken 
steps for the entertainment of the dele- 
gates who will meet within its borders 
in 19382, ’ 

The Congress, he said, is the fourth 
of the kind so far held, and its sessions 
concern the interests and problems of 
the lands bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 
The first meeting was held at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, the second convention was in 
Australia, the third in Tokyo, and the 
fourth, which has just closed, in the 


country in Europe produces rubber foot- | 


In the Fare East rubber foot- | 


On the North American continent, the | 


tion in Mexico, but the trade is confined | 


years has been the paramount exporter | 


During 1928 the United States estab- | 


“During the administration of Herbert 
Hoover as Secretary of Commerce the 
| plan of cooperation with business in guid- 
|ing Government service by way of ad- 
| visory committees composed of practical 
|business men met with such distinct 
success that the Department feels that 
the same arrangement applied to the 
coming census, which is much more com- 
prehensive than any other census in his- 
tory, will go a long way in assuring the 
most effective collection of information 
of maximum utility to the country. 

“The existing Commerce Department 
Advisory Committees, numbering about 
85, render invaluable service to the Gov- 
ernment and to trade and industry in 
carefully studying the work and objec- 
tives of the Department and suggest- 
ing methods and procedure in serving 
the public to the best advantage on the 
basis of their long, active experience in 
directing successful businesses. 


Four Groups Planned. 


“While the range of Census Advisory 
Committees may be expanded as the pre- 
liminary work takes more definite form, 
it has been tentatively decided to name 
;at least four groups to deal with the 
|following major aspects of the census: 
Distribution, population, manufactures, 
unemployment. The personnel of the Ad- 
|visory Committee on’ Distribution has 
been completed. 

“The Department of Agriculture will 
be intimately associated with the agri- 
cultural work of the census and is ar- 
ranging for close cdllaboration between 
the multitude of agricultural interests 
in the country in the satisfactory com- 
pletion of its important phase of the 
census. 

“In the case of each committee the 
purpose of the Department is to obtain 
a range of personnel properly to cover 
different aspects of the survey in hand. 
Acceptances for service on the other 
committees are reaching the Department 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.) 


lems of Nations of Pacific 
Considered at Conference Held in Java 


Range of Discussion Outlined &y Botanist of Department 


resent at Meeting. 


cities of Batavia and Bandoeng, in Java, | 
over which The Netherlands has juris- 


diction. 


the Java conference. The 


eee 


cific-bordered countries except 


various matters concerning 


raphy. 


ese. 





9 
=) 
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Oveanography in its various phases 
constituted one of the major studies of | 
delegates | 
representing most of the Pa-. 
South 
America, which sent no delegates, as- 
sured their cooperation in working out | 
oceanog- 


The Japanese delegates, he said, were 
especially interested in the discussion of 
oceanography, because of the importance | 
of the sea supply of food to the Japan- 


Automobiles in Use 
Doubled in Six Years 


Nine of Every Ten Cars in 
World Are American-made. 


Nine of every ten automobiles in the 
world are American-made, A. W. Childs, 
acting chief of the Automotive Division, 
Department of Commerce, stated on July 
11. The statement follows in full text. 

Of a grand total of 32,028,500 auto- 
mobiles in world circulation, 28,551,500 or 
more than 90 per cent were manufac- 
tured in the United States. This figure 
includes 24,567,000 passenger cars, over 
91 per cent of the world total, and 3,- 
984,500 trucks, almost 80 per cent. 

Almost every other automobile out- 
side the continental United States and 


Canada is American-made; of the 6,- 
336,843 cars in foreign countries about 
2,881,000 or 4514 per cent came from the 
United States. Of the total passenger 
cars those of American make number 
2,231,600 or 48 per cent and of trucks 
and busses 649,380 or 3814 per cent. 
That the world is rapidly becoming 
motorized is strikingly shown by com- 
paring world registration figures of a 


J 


» 


Column 7 


Proposal to Extend 
Hudson Pierhead at 
New York Opposed 


[Continued on Page 6, 


Secretary Good Says Narrow- | 


ing of Channel Would Be 
Detrimental to Na- 
‘tional Interest. 
The petition of the New York City 
Commissioner of Docks for the advance- 


ment of the Hudson River pierhead line 
1100 feet channelward, has been disap- 


proved by the Department of War, ac- | 


cording to an announcement July 11 by 
the Secretary of War, James W. Good. 
The width of the Hudson River chan- 
nel has already been decreased from 4,- 
300 feet ‘bee 2,854 feet, Secretary. Good 
said, which makes it difficult for large 
ships to turn round in the river. 


Secretary Good said that if New York 
wanted to lengthen its piers the only 
remedy. was to cut 100 feet shoreward. 


Although it has been claimed that the | 


rocky structure of Manhattan Island 
| makes such a cut expensive, Secretary 
|Good pointed out that between 17th and 
| 7th street, the land was chiefly filled 
|in and that there would be no difficulty 
in cutting into the shore. 
Recommendation Accepted. 

The’ announcement follows 
text: 

The Secretary of War has approved 
the recommendation of Major General 
Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, that 
the application of the New York City 


in full 


Commissioner of Docks for an advance- 
ment of the Hudson River Pier head line 
100 feet channelward along that section 
of the Manhattan front extending from 
West 30th to West 72nd Street, a dis- 
tance of about two miles, be disapproved. 


The following are extracts from the 
report and recommendation by General 


Jadwin on the application: 


“This application is a renewal of at- 
tempts made from time to time for 


many ygars past to persuade the War 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Expansion Shown in Trade 
Of British Cooperatives 


Sales of ‘the British Cooperative So- 
cieties in 1928 are estimated to have 
reached $1,032,674,000, according to a 
report from the»American consulate at 


London made public July 11 by the De- 
The Depart- 


partment of Commerce. 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 


Based on information provided by 1,107 
retail distributive cooperative societies 
and estimates made for the other 160} 
in the} 
British cooperative Union for which re- | 
turns were not made, the cooperative 
movement in Great Britain may be re- 
having a membership of | 


societies (mostly small pnes) 


garded as 
5,949,000. 


The billion-dollar figure may be ac-| 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 


Complete 
News Summary 


| 


- . . of every article 
in this issue will be 


found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader,” 





| 
| 


One of the last public appearances of | 
Dr, Lester Jones, who was the head of | 


the Coast and Geodetic Survey of this | Turn to Back Page 


| 








By December 1 


tion Without Tendi 


Following a conference with President 
Hoover July 11, Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, declared orally that every effort will 
be made in the Senate by the majority 
party to enact the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
by December 1, with rates giving “ade- 
quate protection without tending to be 
embargoes.” .- 

The general tariff situation with par- 
ticular reference to the Senate’s attitude 
toward the House bill, was discussed 
with the President by Senator Watson 
and Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, also a member of. the Finance 
Committee. The possibility of reducing 
some of the House rates, described by 
Senator Watson as “too high,” was one 
of the subjects of the conference. 
Whether some were too low was _ not 
touched on, he added. 

“There was no disagreement,” declared 
the majority leader. “We want a sane 
and sensible tariff bill measured by the 
yardstick of adequate protection. I am 
going to devote every ounce of energy 





Canadians to Construct 


5,000,000-bushel Elevator 


A grain elevator with a capacity of 
5,000,000 bushels, which, with shipping 
facilities, will cost $4,000,000, is to be 
erected at Kingston, Ontario, Canada, 
according to a report from the Ameri- 
can Consul there, George G. Fuller, made 
public on July 11 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows 
jin full text: 

An agreement has been concluded for 
|the’ erection of a concrete grain eleva- 
j tor at Kingston, Ontario. It will have 
}@ capacity of 5,000,000 bushels, also 
docks and a branch railway, and will 
cost $4,000,000. Specifications are ex- 
pected in three weeks and construction 
will probably commence in about six 
weeks, 


Prohibitive Rates 
Opposed for Tariff 





High Levies May Curtail For-| 
eign Buying Power, Says 
Representative Ayres. 

Representative Ayres (Dem.), of Wich- 


|ita, Kans., in an oral statement July 11, 
warned against a prohibitive tariff wall 





the possible effect on the buying power 
of the foreign markets for American 
goods. He called attention to the pend- 


ency of a retaliatory measure in the Ger- 
man Reichstag, proposing increase in the 
import duty on wheat, oats and rye, and 
said that 20 vessels of the Shipping 
Board are'still lying idle in the Gulf of 
Mexico without any such cargoes being 
offered them. 

Mr. Ayres also pointed out that lower 
freight rates on both domestic and ex- 
port wheat and flour are important to 
the wheat belt of the United States but 
that the basic factor in the wheat trade 
is the foreign market. He warned 
against what might prove to be ultimate 
foreign reaction against American crop 
products and that the world market 
prices depend on the ability of foreign 
consumers to buy grain, and ability to 
buy that is dependent on the foreign 
consumer’s ability to dispose of his own 
products. 

Mr. Ayres’ statement follows: 

I understand Chairman O’Connor of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Senator Watson, After Conferring Wtih President, Says 
Purpose of Measure Will Be ‘Adequate Protec- 


ih. - 
SE 


against foreign products by pointing out | 


Organized Recreation | 


ant 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT or DissENT FrRoM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1929 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Senate Approval of Tariff Bill 


Will Be Sought 


ng to Embargoes.’ 


I have toward having the bill passed by 
the first of December. If things are go- 
ing too slowly, we will have night ses- 
sions.” 


Consideration to Be Speeded. 

Senator Watson reiterated that prep- 
aration of the bill would be pushed to- 
ward the end of completion before the 
Senate convened August 19. 

Commenting on the foreign protests 
received by the State Department 
against rates proposed in the tariff bill, 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, declared: 

“It is natural, and I think perfectly 
proper, for foreign people to bring to 
our attention what they conceive to be 
the probable effect of our proposed leg- 
islaticn relative to the tariff. And, of 
course, we should always take into con- 
sideration what the probable effect 
abroad willl be, because we are interested 
in our foreign trade. In other words, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Acreage of Tobaceo 
Is Increased Over 
Total of Last Year 


Expansion of 5.7 Per Cent 
Recorded Chiefly in Air- 
cured and Fire- 
cured Types. 








The acreage planted in tobacco this | 
year in the United States is estimated 
at 2,002,000 acres, an increase of 5.7) 
per cent over the 1,895,400 acres har- 
vested in 1928, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, annaweced July 11 in a special 
tobacco report. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

Significant increases were made in the 
important air-cured and fire-cured types. 
Flue-cured tobacco, representing 57 per 
cent of the total, remains practically un- 
changed from last year. Burley, which 
sold at exceptionally favorable prices 
last year, increased in acreage 19 per 
cent, or from 338,900 acres in 1928 to 
402,900 acres in 1929, 

Other Types Increased. 


Other air-cured types which show in- 
creases are: One Sucker, 22 per cent, 
or from 26,300 acres in 1928 to 32,200 


|acres in 1929; Green River, 25 per cent, 
}or from 27,000 acres in 1928 to 33,800 


acres in 1929. Maryland acreage in-. 
creased from 31,000 acres to 32,000 acres 
in 1929. Virginia sun cured acreage 
has been decreased about 11 per cent. 

Fire-cured types as a rule have been 
increased, Paducah and Mayfield show- 
ing 131 per cent of last year, or 51,700 
jacres compared with 39,600 acres har- 
vested in 1928; Clarksville-Hopkinsville 
110 per cent, or 115,700 acres compared 
with 105,000 acres last year. Virginia 
Dark shows a slight decrease from a 
year ago. 

In the cigar leaf districts the most im- 
portant changes are in the filler types. 


an increase of 6 per cent, or from 36,350 
acres harvested in 1928 to 38,500 acres 
| planted in 1929. In the Miami Valley 
acreage is estimated at 31,200 acres this 
| year, compared with 25,200 acres last 
year, and increase of practiclly 24 per 
cent. The Sun Sumatra of Georgia and 
Florida also shows a slight increase. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 





“EK 


close scrutiny of its public: serv- 


estimate of their fidelity and 
fulness.” 


Government Aid _ | 


The Pennsylvania filler district shows | 


The total acreage of binder tobacco | 
























VERY citizen owes to. the 
country a vigilant watch and 


s, and a fair and reasonable 
use- 
—Grover Cleveland, 


President of the United States, 
1885—1889; 1893—1897 
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In Promoting Air — 


Safety Reviewed © 


Aviation Operations Said to 
Be Entering New Era of | 
Safety as Result of 
Radio Beacon. 


Bureau of Standards 
Making Experiments 


Department of Commerce De 
scribes Progress of Various 
Tests to Develop ‘In« 
strument Flying.’ 


With the radio beacon made practical 
and dependable, air route operations are 
entering a new era of regularity and 
safety, it was stated July 11 by the 
Department of Commerce in a review 
of the progress made by the Bureau of 
Standards in the development of air- 
craft radio beacons. The radio beacon 
system, it was added already has been 
brought to a point where it is being 
used on regular airways, although ex- 
periments to increase its efficiency as an 
aid to air navigation still are underway. 

Radio directive and radio marker bea- 
con systems, the statement of the Bu- 
reau said, are supplying precisely what 
was lacked in the older method of: aerial 
navigation, “instrument flying”; that is, 
the radio beacon systems keep the pilot 
on the course and tell him at what dis- 
tance he is from airports without the 
possibility of error from such causes as 
velocity and direction of winds that were’ 
encountered by the use of instruments 
in the older method of flying. 

New Type Antenna Used. 

The Bureau of Standards, according 
to the review, is at present investigate 
ing the best arrangement of the pos 


| sible use of the visual radio beacon sys~ 


tem toward conieting a pilot in landin: 

at a given airport during fog. Use of: 
the new vertical pole antenna instead 
of the antiquated trailing wire antenna, 
it was pointed out, serves quite effec- 
tively for exactly locating the flying field © 
to within about 1,000.<feet: <* Pa 


be used to throw signal beams along 12 
different air routes at arbitrary angles 
from one another, set up by the Bureau, 
at College Park, Md., a suburb of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is being found by the 
Bureau to give satisfactory service. Al- 
though numerous flights have been made 
under practical conditions to distances: 
of 200 miles in which the beacon signals 
actually directed the course, under the 
worst conditions of atmospheric disturb- 
ances the working distance is reduced to 
about 125 miles. 
New Receivers Developed. 

It is pointed out that this radio bea- 
con system of air navigation being per- 
fected by the Department of Commerce 
necessitates only the installation of an 
inexpensive receiving set in the airplane, 
while the Government meets the heavy 
expense of the complicated ground equip- 
ment. The Department has begun the 
purchase of apparatus to make a num- 
ber of installations at the radio beacon 
stations, as well as at the radio tele- 
phone transmitting stations by means 
of which the pilot may be kept notified 
as to weather conditions. 

Two additional models of receiving sets 
| equipped to receive visual indications of 
the flying course from the radio directive 
beacons, which are being made by pri- 
vate manufacturers and will become 
available in a short time, will incorpo- 
rate several features not included in the 
present receivers, it was announced in 
the review. 

The full text of the review follows: 

As a result of the intensive research 
work carried on by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards during the past two years an air- 
craft radio beacon system has been de- 
veloped which promises to become a val- 
uable aid to air navigation. This beacon 
system marks out an invisible but infal« 
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Daily Attendance in 1928 
Found to Exceed 1,000,000. 


| Continued progress in the community 


recreation movement is reported in a 
statement just made public by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, based upon a recent sur- 
| vey. 

Recreation programs and _ facilities 
under leadership were reported by 872 
cities, an increase of 57 over the number 
reporting in the previous year. A total 
of 1,113 recreation areas or other fa- 
| cilities were opened during the year 
for the first time, and a larger propor- 
tion of paid workers were reported than 
ever before. 

The daily attendance at outdoor play- 
grounds for those cities reporting av- 
eraged more than 1,000,000 while the 
participants for the season at bathing 








numbered more than 34,000,000. 
The statement, which will appear in 


view, follows: 

The progress made by the community 
recreation movement in 1928 is shown by 
reports from 872 cities conducting com- 
munity recreation programs and facili- 
ties under leadership during the year. 
This is an increase of 57 over the num- 
ber of cities reporting in 1927, the 
largest previous year, 

During 1928, 1,113 recreation areas or 
other facilities were opened for the first 


| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Progressing In Cities: 


beaches and outdoor swimming pools | 


the July issue of the Monthly Labor Re- | 


Liquid Freed of Gas 


Losses of Material in Process 
Are Eliminated. 


ment of Commerce, a method has been 


gases may be removed from a liquid 
without appreciable loss of either gas or 


liquid, according ‘to an announcement 
made public on July 11 by the Depart- 
ment. The announcement in full text fol- 
lows: 

An improved method for removing and 
collecting dissolved gases from liquids 
has been developed. It has been found, 
|for example, that under proper condi- 
tions, the amount of oxygen dissolved in 
water may be reduced to less than 0.0001 
per cent by only one sublimation, Am- 

onia, carbon dioxid¥. and many other 
| gases, may be complétely removed from 
|liquids. This is of importance in ac- 
curately determining the vapor pressure, 
conductivity, and density of pure liquids. 

The investigation was conducted at 
the Bureau of Standards, where it was 
discovered that, throrgh the principle of 
|vacuum sublimation, gas-free liquids 
|could be prepared without appreciable 
loss of either liquid or dissolved gas. 
These liquids are used in the determ:na- 
tion of physical constants, one of the 
primary functions of the Bureau. 





in the July number of the Bureau of 
| Standards Journal of Research. 


By Improved Method 


As a result of investigations carried | 
out at the Bureau of Standards, Depart- | 


devised by which practically all dissolved | 


The subject will be treated more fully | 


‘Plans Made to Publish’ 
‘Texts of All Treaties 


Department of State Announces ~ 
Choice of Editor for Task. 


| A new set of treaty texts, expected to 
| include every treaty to which the United 
| States has been a party, regardless of 
| whether the treaty has subsequently 
ceased to be in force, will be published 
by the Department of State, it was an- 
nounced July’ 11. The s»pouncement 
was made in connection with the ap- 
pointment of David Hunter Miller to 
be Editor of Treaties of the Department 
of State. 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- © 


been subject to some criticism because 
of its slowness in publishing treaties 
with their notes, and that this slowness 
has been due to lack of funds. 
however, funds are available and ! 
work is expected to be completed ‘wi 
the next 18 months. j 

The announcement follows in full texts 

The Appropriations Act of the present 
fiscal year creates the position of 


appointing to this position David Hunt 
Miller, of New York City. Mr, 
is a lawyer who has specialized in 
ternational law. He has written 
tensively on the subject, his mest 
books being “The Pact of Paris,” 
\“The Drafting of the Covenant.” ~ 
Mr. Miller was legal Adviser to 
American Commission to negotiat 
peace at Paris in 1918. He is also t 


| 











A 12-course beacon system, which may oa 


| son, explained that the Department has ~ 


tor of the Treaties and the Secretary. at 
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‘Autnorizep STATEMENTS ONL 


y Are Presenten Herein, Berna 


Pusiisuep WirHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States Dally 


Continued Prevalence 


Exchange of Prisoners| Tariff of Ten Per Cent on Automobiles 
And Contervailing Duties Are Favored 


Br tests Filed by Foreign Governments Tl 
_ Against Tariff Rates Are Made Public ete 


. . P araguay Completed Alvan Macauley Describes Problems Confronting Industry 


port in which the legation is especially In Statement Before Senate Subcommittee. 
concerned is appended. In the list are —— 


Of Spinal Meningitis 
And Smallpox Is Noted 


Spain May Denounce Deaths From Influenza and 


enty-five Nations Important Step Taken in Ef- 


Present Objections 


Wide Range of Commodities 
Entering Into World Trade 
Subject of Correspondence. 


© The Senate Committee on Finance has 
» made public the protest of 25 ¢ountries 


on rates proposed in the tariff bill (H.) 


R. 2667), covering a wide range of com- 
modities entering - into 
trade. The protests were submitted to 
the Finance Committee by the Depart- 
ment of State, where they were received 
through diplomatic channels. 

The full text of a summary of the pro- 
tests made public by the Finance Com- 


mittee together with comments on them) 


by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Committee, and Senator Har- 
rison (Dem.), of Mississippi, were pub- 
lished in the issue of July 11. 

Excerpts from the protests on file with 
the Senate Committee on Finance fol- 
lows: 

The Spanish Embassy, in several com- 
munications, objects to increases in rates 
in products exported by Spain. It is de- 


clared that on some articles the increase | 


in duty is so great that Spanish products 
will be completely shut out of the Ameri- 
can market. 

Spanish onions and other agricultural 
products are mentioned. Objection is 
made to increase of duty on cork. It is 
declared that not less than 75 per cent 
of the total exports of ‘Spain to this 


international | 


| Fourdrinier wires, smokers’ articles made 
of artificial resin, hats and bodies for 
hats, hides and skins of cattle. 

N. L. Lederer, representative of Aus- 
trian Glue Manufacturers in New York, 
makes a protest against increasing the 
tariff on glues and gelatines. A protest 
is also made against increased duties on 
hand-made fancy shoes for ladies. 

Another item is tapestries exported 
from Austria for which it is said there 
}is no American production. Hard rub- 
ber goods is a further item involved in 
| the Austrian protest. 
| The Minister of Greece, Charalambos 
| Simopoulos under date of June 19, pro- 


Commercial Treaty fecting Conciliation, Com- 


mission on Inquiry 


Consideration of Reduced Pur- 
States. 


| chasing Power Urged as Af- 


fecting American Exports. The exchange of prisoners between 


Paraguay and Bolivia as a result of the 
Fort Vanguardia incident of last De- 
cember, has now been completed, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made 
by the Commission of Inquiry and Con- 
ciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay. 


The Commission described this as “one 
'of the first important steps in effecting 
;conciliation between the two contending 


are mushroom preserves, alfalfa and 
elover seeds, nuts and green walnuts, 
| preserved cherries, gloves, agate but- 
| tons, silk velvets, laces, briar pipes, glue, 
| plate glass, artificial flowers and several 
| others. 

The French Ambassador also ex- 
| presses apprehension over some of the 
|administrative changes, especially sec- 





tests against increases in a number 0f| tion 42 as redrafted which cuts off -)os- 


rates which, he says, “would necessarily | 
| affect the purchasing power of Greece to 
the detriment of American goods.” Items 
mentioned are currants, rugs, olive oil 
and olives. 

“To increase the import duty on Greek 
| goods entering the United States,” says 
the letter, “would be equivalent to the 
| restriction of commerce or to the toal 
exclusion of Greek merchandise, and 
would disturb the equilibrium of the com- 
mercial relations existing between the 
two countries.” 


| Great Britain and Colonies 
|Protest Rate Increases 


The British Ambassador, Sir Esme 

Howard, has transmitted a series of pro- 
/tests from British possessions or British 
interests. Among these are the follow- 
| ing: 


sible appeal to a judicial authority from 
a decision of examiners, 


“Experience has shown French ex- | 


porters,” concludes the letter, “the use 
which their American competitors know 
how to make of a weapon of this kind, 
so section 42 is considered as the gravest 
menace for the future of Franco-Ameri- 
can commercial relations for which the 
|French Government desires normal de- 
| velopment without new obstacles.” 
| A second memorandum from the 
| French Embassy refers to new protests 
| especially regarding silk clothing and ar- 
| ticles manufactured of silk; French rugs, 
| French pipes, cigarette and cigar hold- 
|ers, Fourdrinier wires and finished hides. 
Viewpoint of Belgian 
Manufacturers Given 

Prince de Ligne, the Belgium Ambas- 


| countries.” 


! 

Captured in December, 1928. 
Bolivian prisoners were captured in 
|the Paraguayan attack upon Fort Van- 
guardia on December 6, while Para- 
guayan prisoners were captured in an 
attack upon Fort Boqueron a few days 
later. The prisoners were repatriated 
through Argentine and Brazilian terri- 
tory. 

The statement of the Bolivian-Para- 
| guayan Conciliation Commission, signed 
by the Secretary General, H. F. Arthur 
Schoenfeld, follows: 

“Major Lester Baker, Military At- 
tache to the American Embassy in Rio 


A canvass of most of the passenger 

car manufacturers of the United States 
indicates their willingness to try out a 
10 per cent ad valorem duty if coupled 
with the same countervailing duty which 
now is provided, Alvan Macauley, presi. 
dent of the: National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce and president of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, said in a 
statement made July 11 before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance taking testimony as to applica- 
|tion of rates of automobiles in the tariff 
| bill (H. R. 2667). The existing duty on 
| motor vehicles is 25 per cent ad valorem. 
| The proposal, Mr. Macauley added, 
does not apply to heavy duty trucks, 
| buses and electric motor trucks, where 
the situation differs basically from pas- 
senger car manufacture. The heavy 
| truck industry, he explained, is not one 
of mass production to the extent of the 
passenger car industry and the truck 
manufacturers do not have the same ad- 
vantages in competition, 


|Appearance Requested 

‘By Committee Chairman 

| The full text of Mr. Macauley’s state- 
ment follows: 


| Representatives of the motor indus- 
try here today appear at the request 
of the chairman of your Committee for 


de Janeiro, in a cable dispatch received|the purpose of discussing the present 


| by the Commission of Inquiry and Con-| duties on motor vehicles. 

|ciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, reports! We have accepted that invitation be- 
the delivery to representatives of their) cause we know that the continued pros- 
own Government at Puerto Suarez on) perity of this industry is of vital im- 


among the manufacturing industries of 
the United States. 

Approximately 4,000,000 persons were 
direct!y employed in the manufacture, 
distribution, service branches and mis- 
cellaneous activities, while another 385,- 
000 were engaged in the manufacture of 
commodities going into the vehicle. 

As some indication of the effect of this 
production upon other industries, it may 
be noted that motor vehicles consumed 
6,700,000 tons of steel, or 18 per cent 
of production; 441,000 long tons, or 85 
per cent, of the rubber consumption; 
98,000,000 square feet, or 74 per cent, of 
plate-glass production; 31,500,000 square 
feet, or 60 per cent, of leather uphol- 
stery production; 
feet of hardwood lumber, or 18 per cent; 
25,000 tons of aluminum, or 27 per cent; 
135,000 tons of copper, or 14 per cent. 

Gasoline, road building materials and 
other metals and commodities could be 
added to a long list of similar items. 


Third Largest User 
Of Railway Equipment 

From a transportation standpoint the 
industry was the third largest user of 
railroad equipment, shipping nearly 
1,000,000 carloads of automobiles, trucks, 
parts and tires, aside from the raw ma- 
terials shipped into factories. 


The export figures are equally impres- | 


sive as the industry is now first in value 
in the exports of manufactured products, 


Last year, 515,000 units were exported | 
from the United States, 242,000 were, 


1,000,000,000 board | 


Pneumonia in 90 Cities 


Decrease During Week 
Ended June 22. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis and smallpox 


continued to be more prevalent in the 
Unitec States for the week ended June 
22, as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year, according to reports 
received by the United States Public 
Health Service from state health officers, 
made public July 11. 

Forty-five states reported 199 cases of 
meningitis, as against 67 cases for the 
corresponding week of last year. A total 
of 635 cases of smallpox was reported 
by 44 states, as compared to 497 cases 
for the 1928 week. The full text of the 
weekly review follows: 


Reports From 97 Cities. 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communica- 
ble diseases in fhe United States. 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
fhe following table are situated in all 
| parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
31,490,000. The estimated population of 
|the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
| than 29,920,000. Weeks ended June 22, 
| 1929, and June 23, 1928. 

Cases reported. 
Diphtheria: 

46 States 

97 cities 
Measles: 

45 States 





1929. 1928. 


ubmits | July 8 of the Bolivian officers and men| portance, not alone to the é 4,000,000 
| who were captured by Paraguayan forces | Americans who directly or indirectly de- 
at the taking of Fort Vanguardia on|rive their livelihood from it, but to the 


manufactured by American plants in 


country will be adversely affected by the | 
Canada, and 67,000 were assembled in) 


new rates. 


Producers and shippers of green limes sador, under date of June 22, s 


| os exe S BR 97 citi 
jin the Island of Dominica, British West; memorandum from the Belgium manu- cities 


Meningococcus meningitis: 


Spain Talks of Denouncing 
Favored Nation Agreement 


One of the documents submitted on 
behalf of Spain is a note from the Span- 
ish Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
American Ambassador at Madrid, con- 
cerning commercial relations between 
Spain and the United States and with 
special reference to tariff changes. Spe- 
cial emphasis is laid oa cork and on vari- 
ous agricultural products of Spain. 

He points out tiat the trade balance 
is unfavorable for Spain and is aggra- 
vated by a series of restricted measures 


| Indies, objecting to the proposed duty of 
|2 cents a pound on green limes. 

A memorandum on behalf of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the West Riding, of 
Yorkshire, regarding the duty on wool 
textiles. 

A letter from a British Indian firm 
| objecting to the increase in duty on 
cashew nuts. 

A letter of the British Ambassador 
| objecting to ‘ncreases in duties on va- 
jrious fruits and vegetables of interest 
to British West Indian colonies. These 
include potatoes, onions and other vege- 
tables of the Bermudas; limes from Do- 


| 
| 





and impediments on the part of this 
Government. Under the circumstances 
it is stated that it is difficult “for his | 
Majesty’s Government to fail to take} 
into consideration the importunities it! 
is receiving not only from specially in- 
terested quarters but from Spanish pub- | 
lic opinion in general that it would find | 
itself obliged to proceed to the denounce- 
ment of the existing modus vivendi.” | 


Austria Fears Tariff Rates | 
Will Affect Purchasing Power 


The Austrian Minister, Edgar Proch- | 
nik, under date of June 8, sent a letter | 
to the State Department in which he re- 
ferred to the satisfactory development 
of trade between the two countries. 
pointed out that Austria is compelled to 
buy large quantities of foodstuffs, raw 
material and semifinished products. 
also said that the balance of trade in 
favor of the United States increased 
from 1926 to 1928 by more than 30 per 
cent. 

“This state of affairs,” said the Aus- | 
trian Minister, “is now seriously men-| 
aced by the tariff bill which was re- 


cently passed by the House and referred | tralian trade by tariff increases affecting | 


Australian products, it is inevitable that | 


to the Senate for further consideration 
and action. In fact there are provisions 
in said bill, which, if maintained in the 
final wording of the act, would wipe out 
‘a large portion of Austrian trade with 
the United States. 


“It is not the policy of my govern- | 


ment to even attempt at interfering 
with a policy adopted by a foreign coun- 
try in the sincere and general belief 
that it is essential for the promotion of 
its own national welfare. 

“I would therefore, be acting contrary 
to my government’s intentions in sub- 
mitting to your excellency the following 
representations concerning the effect of 
the tariff bill on Austrian trade if this 
legation had gained the impressfon that 
the Government and the people of the 


United States were resolved to shape the | 


nation’s tariff policy beyond measures of 
mere protection of American industrial 
interests against undue competition and 
to a point where in the course of events 
foreign goods shall, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, be barred from ingress into Amer- 
ican markets, 

“All indications, however, point to 
the fallacy of such a construction. The 
United States have in the last few years, 
taken very elaborate and effective steps 
to build up their trade with foreign coun- 
tries. The great success of this com- 
merce-stimulating policy, which has com- 
manded world-wide admiration, is shown 
in the tremendous figures reached by the 
volume of American exports and the item 
of the surplus in the trade balance. 


Trade Relations Based 
On Theory of Give and Take 

“It would be inconsistent, therefore, 
to assume that a nation which embarks 
upon a policy of expansion of its foreign 
trade—on such an enormous scale that 
its exports almost reach the surplus in 
the trade balance of $1,000,000,000—that 
this nation for a moment would seriously 
consider the exclusion of foreign goods 
from home markets. For also, trade 
relations between nations must be based 
on the principle of give and take if they 
are to develop a long-lasting and amica- 
ble alliance.” 

It was pointed out that the tariff bill 
Was undoubtedly shaped under the influ- 
ence of the unsettled conditions which 
prevailed all over Europe after the World 
War, but that these conditions have dis- 
appeared and that in Austria conditions 
are shaping themselves toward normalcy. 
The letter ascribes declines in some 
American industries and unemployment 
resulting therefrom not to inadequate 

rotection but, rather to overproduction 

rought about “by cunningly devised and 
elaborated systems of mechanization and 
rationalization.” 

It holds that the only way to deal with 
this is to open up new fields of consump- 
tion and keep present fields open. It says 
that prohibitive measures cannot fail to 
stunt the growth of trade. 

“This legation,” concludes the letter, 
“stands under the firm impression that 
nothing is more remote from the mind 
of the Government and the people of the 
United States than measures apt to be- 
come disturbing elements in international 
relations and to lead to a general tariff 
war with no quarter to be given or ac- 
cepted,” ° 

A list of the articles of Austrian ex- 


He} 


He | 


minica; tomatoes from the Bahamas; 
sponges from the Bahamas; and other 
products. 

A letter from the British Ambassador 
transmitting a memorandum from repre- 
sentatives of the Government of Ber- 
muda opposing increases in duties on 
agricultural products of the Bermudas. 

A note from the British Ambassador 
transmitting a memorandum by Kepre- 


| sentatives of the Bahaman Government 


| opposing increases in rates on sponges. 
| A similar note in regard to the pro- 
posed increase in duty on fresh toma- 
toes. Objection is made to a proposed 
increase of 600 per cent, which, it is 
;said, is contemplated in the rates on 
| fresh tomatoes. 


‘Higher Rates on Wool 
Objectionable to Australia 


Two notes from the British Ambassa- 
dor transmitting a memorandum on the 
effect of the new tariff on trade between 
the United States and Australia. The 
Australian memorandum points out “that 
if further restrictions be placed on Aus- 


feeling against American trade prepon- 
derance will grow.” 

“The Government of the Coimmon- 
wealth,” continues the memorandum, 
“therefore fears that increasing pres- 
sure will tend to divert Australian trade 
from the United States to British coun- 
tries and to foreign countries with which 
the Commonwealth has favorable trade 
relations.” 

It was pointed out that the present 
balance of trade is exceedingly favorable 
to the United States. Increase in the 
tariff on wool is a subject of special con- 
cern to Australia, as indicated in the 
matter submitted on behalf of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. 

The Minister of the Irish Free State, 
|Michael MacWhite, submits a letter 
through the State Department in which 
he points out “the detrimental effect on 
ithe commercial relations between the 
Irish Free State and the United States 
that is likely to follow if this bill as 
{it now stands becomes law.” 
ter of the Irish Free State Minister re- 
fers especially to increases of duties on 


| facturers of plate glass opposing the pro- 
posed increases in plate glass rates, The 
memorandum of. the Belgium manufac- 
turers calls the tariff situation which will 
be brought about by the increased du- 
ties “intolerable.” Several Belgium 
| memoranda or notes have been sent ob- 
jecting to rates on plate glass, bone glue, 
leather, cement, chemical products and 
| other articles. 
| The Netherlands Legation submitted 
|a protest against what it refers to as 
the proposed increase of 200 per cent in 
| the duty on tulip bulbs, It is represented 
|that the new rates would destroy the 
bulb trade of the Netherlands with the 
United States. 

The Netherlands legation, in a general 
‘statement in opposition to rates in the 
new bill which would affect Netherlands 
| exports, says the rates “will hamper con- 
| siderably the mutual trade relations be- 
tween our two countries.” 
jleather are mentioned and also glass- 
ware, as well as Dutch bricks. 


! 
| 


Dominican Minister 
Submits Protests 


A. Morales, the Dominican Minister, 
under date of April 15, opposed addi- 
tional duties on corn, cold storage fresh 
meats, bananas, cocoa, coffee and cattle 
hides. 

The Uruguayan Legation, in a letter, 
called attention to the large trade of the 
| United States with Uruguay and ob- 
jected to increased duties on wool, meats 
and hides. It is declared that such du- 
ties would decrease the purchasing power 
;of Uruguay. 

“The memorable visit of the Honor- 
able Herbert Hoover to South America,” 
| says the letter, “gave great impetus to 
the plans of increasing trade and inter- 
course for the mutual benefit. Other im- 
ponderables bear on the situation but 
more trade will bring more friendship 
and closer relations.” 
| A note from the Danish Legation, 
| signed by the Danish Minister, C. Brun, 
| objects to increase of duty on hides, 
calfs’ stomachs, rennet, sesame oil, ce- 
ment and natural flint. Objection is 
also made that application of American 
| values as a basis for the assessment of 
duty “would create the greatest difficulty 
for our exporters, rendering it practi- 
|cally impossible for them to make relia- 
ble calculations.” Apprehension is ex- 


pressed over increases in rates on butter, | 


cheese and seeds. 


| Duties on Persian Rugs 
And Carpets Opposed 


The American Legation at Teheran 
|transmitted to the Secretary of State 
|statements made by the Persian minis- 


|ter of foreign affairs, opposing the pro- 


The let- | Posed increase in duties on Persian rugs | 


and carpets. 


| The Minister of Switzerland, Mare 


Hides and 


December 5 last and subsequently de- 
tained. This event marks the successful 
/}completion by the Commission of one of 
|the first important steps in effecting 
conciliation between the two contending 
countries. Repatriation of the Para- 
guayan nationals similarly detained by 
Bolivia following their capture at the 
| Paraguayan Fort Boqueron on December 
6 was completed at Formosa on June 30 
| under the supervision of Captain Edmond 
|C. Fleming, U. S. Military Attache at 
'Buenos Aires. ~ 


Other Governments Cooperate. 


| “As reported by the two attaches, who 
were locally in charge of the reparation, 
| both groups were received and delivered 
| in excellent condition and without inci- 
dent. Bolivians and Paraguans alike re- 
ported the best of treatment during their 
| long period of detention. 

“Repatriation was effected with the as- 
sistance and cooperation of the Argentine 
| and Brazilian Governments, respectively, 
| through whose territories it was neces- 

sary for the repatriates and their con- 
ductors to pass in order to reach their 
}own countries. The thanks of the Com- 
mission are today being formally con- 
|veyed to both Argentina and Brazil 
| through their respective embassies in 
| Washington. 

“The Chairman of the Commission, 
Brigadier General Frank ;Me©oy, has ex- 
| pressed himself:as being ‘highly pleased 
with the outcome of the Commission’s 
efforts, and with the work of the Com- 
mittee on Repatriation, presided over by 
General Guillermo Ruprecht, Commis- 
sioner for Uruguay. The prolonged de- 
| tention of the nationals of the two coun- 
tries was regarded as an ever present 
source of irritation and a possible obsta- 
|cle to further conciliatory negotiations, 
which are deemed to have been greatly 
| facilitated by the ready cooperation of 
| both Paraguay and Bolivia in effecting 
their repatriation.” 


Appreciation Is Expresed. 

The full text of a communication from 
General McCoy to the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson follows: 

Having just been informed by cable 
that the repatriation of the Bolivian and 
Paraguayan nationals held by the Gov- 
ernments of Paraguay and Bolivia, re- 
spectively, as a result of the events of 
December last, has been successfully 
|completed, and, under direction of the 
Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, 
| Bolivia and Paraguay, I have the honor 
| to convey to you its cordial appreciation 
of the efficient and constant assistance 
rendered by the Government and the De- 
| partment of State of the United States 

of America, and the civilian an@ military 
| officers thereof, in terminating an issue 
| which had in the recent past called for 
| the mediation of the Department in an 
| endeavor to bring about an understand- 
| ing of the two Governments concerned. 
| The Commission undertook the task in 








; wool and woolen tissues and an pickled | Peter, in a letter strongly objects to a sincere desire to:assist both countries 


| mackerel. 
| French Ambassador 
| Cites Objections 

The French Ambassador, Mr. Claudel, 
under date of May 21, submitted a 
| lengthy letter to the State Department, 
|which was turned over to the Finance 
Committee. 

“The study of the bill now submitted 
to the House of Representatives,” says 
the Ambassador, “has aroused lively 
protests in France on the part of numer- 
}ous groups of exporters and manufac- 
turers. The special situation resulting 
from the agreement of October 1927 by 
which the minimum French tariff has 
been granted to almost all American 
merchandise without the slightest corre- 
sponding advantage having been ob- 
tained for French trade gives a serious 
character to these complaints which 
seems to merit the attention of the two 
governments. ‘ 

“The temporary abolition of Treasury 
agents in France can scarcely be con- 
sidered an advantage since it has en- 
tailed worse treatment for French prod- 
ucts under the form of arbitrary appli- 
cations of the basis of evaluation accord- 
ing to sale prices in the United States. 
The constant increase of American im- 
ports into France and the decrease of 
French sales to the United States jus- 
tify discontent, the manifestations of 
which are becomjng more and more 
lively. 


Partial List Given 


Of Articles Mentioned 


“French production is sufficiently va- 
ried for it to be possible to consider the 
present balance of trade abnormal since 
each F --nch citizen annually buys $6.39 
worth of American products and each 
citizen of the United States consumes 
only $1.32 worth of French merchan- 
dise.” 


sternation in commercial! circles.” 
Among the items especially mentioned 


what he refers to as “enormous in- 


creases in duties affecting the two na- | 


tionally and economically most import- 
ant industries of Switzerland, to wit, 
the watch and embroidery industries.” 


A second letter referred especially to} 


| textiles and electricity meters. 

|} Ambassador A, Mouhtar of Turkey, 
in a letter of April 23, submitted a state- 
ment of the Turkish Chambers of Com- 

|merce objecting to various proposed in- 

creases in tariff rates. Special mention 

is made of rates on dried figs, rugs, and 

| tobacco, 

A memorandum of the Norwegian Le- 
gation protesied against increases of 
duty on stock fish and roe. It said that 
American fishing interests do not suf- 


tation, 

Several protests against increases in 
rates affecting Italy have been submitted 
through the Italian Embassy. The most 
important of these is a memorandum 
|from the commercial counsel of the Em- 


trade relations between Italy and the 
United States in great detail. 





“In her trade relations with the United 
States,” says this memorandum, “Italy | 9 
has always experienced an unfavorable | y 
balance, while the United States has for | 
years maintained an important place 


amongst Italy’s importing countries; 


fer from the present Norwegian impor- | 


bassy which goes into the subject of 


in removing all obstacles to the fulfill- 
ment of their earnest aspiration and, in- 
deed, that of the Americas, to consoli- 
date their neighborly relations through 
the pacific settlement of any conrover- 
sies between them. To discharge this 
duty it appointed a Subcommittee on Re- 
patriation, which, under the able chair- 
}manship of the Commissioner for Uru- 
quay, General Guillermo Ruprecht, and 
| through the neutral Committees depu- 
tized at Formosa and Corumba, acquit- 
ted itself in a manner deserving of the 
highest commendation. 


Organized Recreation 
Progressing In Cities 


Daily Attendance in 1928 
Found to Exceed J,000,000. 


4 loyed workers 
reported by 778 cities vag 20,762 and the 
salaries and wages of these workers, 
which amounted to morg@ than $12,500,- 
00, was almost 50 per cent greater than 
eported for the previogs year. A total 
of 2,783 full-time, year-round workers 
was reported by 281 cifies, fewer volun- 


on| teer leaders being reported than ever 


the other hand, the sale of Italian prod-| before. 


ucts on the American market has met,| Separate play ared 
mainly during the postwar period, with | 


increasing difficulties. 


“The bulk of the demand for Italian 
products consumed in the market of the 
United States still comes from the so-! 
called Italo-American communities es- 
tablished in the largest cities of the At- 
Coast and of the middle west. | 
This basic factor was responsible in the! 

past for the continuous nervous fluctua- | 
tions which have characterized the Ital- 
| jan trade with this country since the be- 
| ginning of this century, due to recurrent 

The letter de‘lared that the propdsed | wide variations in the movement of Ital- 

increased rates have caused “real con-| ian immigrants to and from this country. 


lantic 


| 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


under _ trained 
| leadership numbered }2,159, and there 
were 4,866 baseball Ids and athletic 
fields, 353 bathing aches, 267 golf 
courses, 66 stadiums, $14 summer camps, 
823 indoor and 614 futdoor swimming 
pools, and 7,186 tennfp courts reported. 
Community houses uged for recreation 
purposes were reporfed by 157 cities, 
According to the citi@s reporting there 
was an average dafly attendance of 
about 1,017,000 at e outdoor play- 
ground and the parti@pants for the sea- 
son at the bathing bd@aches and outdoor 
swimming pools nurgbered more than 
34,000,000. Thirty-ong cities reported a 
| total of 239 streets clpsed for play, and 
\ 2? cities reported an average daily at- 


| welfare of every man, woman and child 
| in the United States. 

The motor vehicle is today more than 
|an article of commerce. It is an agency 
of transportation. Its influence upon 
life and trade continues long after the 
vehicle has passed from the manufac- 
|turers’ hands. It provides employment 
|for those who build and sell it and in-| 
| creases the efficiency of those who use 
'it. Its part in modern, world-wide de- 
velopment is a vast one. 

The one way to evaluate its importance 
{in American life is through the time 
honored use of statistics, so before pro- 
ceeding to the questions directly before 
us, I desire briefly, if I may, to submit 
a few facts which relate the production | 
of the car to the employment of Ameri-| 
|ean labor, the use of American mate-| 
| rials and to the general welfare. 

During the past year 4,600,000 pas- 
|senger cars and trucks, valued with 
parts at approximately $5,000,000,000 | 
were produced by American manufac-| 
turers. Of this number 242,000 units/ 
| were assembled in Canada. 


Production of 5,000,000 
Cars Expected in 1929 


During the first half of the present 
year almost 5,400,000 units were pro- 
duced, assuring a year’s production in 
| excess of 5,000,000. | 
Today motor car production ranks first ; 








Scientific Problems 
Discussed at Java 





‘Delegates of Nations Bordering | 
On Pacific Hold Conference. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
country, and who died recently, was in| 
addressing the Java convention. He} 
gave an account of the work of that, 
bureau, Dr. Coville said, describing its | 
rapid strides in mapping the bottom of | 
the ocean by means of telephonic sound- 
ings. The amazing rapidity with which 
the Coast Survey maps the ocean by} 
telephone, as its surveying vessels pass 
along the coasts, said Dr. Coville, was 
explained by Dr. Jones. 

Some attention was paid by the Java 
conference to the origin and method of | 
formation of coral islands, which, Dr. 
Coville said, is a subject that has inter- 
ested scientists for many years. One 
of the interesting features of the meet- 
ing was the assembly of representatives 
of all native tribes within the jurisdic- | 
tion of the Javanese Government, and | 
an exhibit, in natice dress of these ac- 
complishments in the music and dancing. 
Of the tribes, he said, has been playing | 
the game of chess from almost privemal 
times. 

“Java,” he said, “is a must wonderful 
country, under the progressive jurisdic- 
tion of The Netherlands Government. It 
is wonderful from the standpoint of 
agriculture and botany, 





“They are producing nine-tenths of | 


the quinine produced in the world, in the 
form of cinchona bark from which 
quinine is derived. Quinine and rubber 
originally came from South America; the 
Javanese, through their industry and in- 
telligence, have established a big indus- 
try in each of these products, 

“There are very larg. productions of 
rice, sugar, tea, copra and teakwood in 
Java. They are planting forests of teak- 
wood, just as one would plant corn, but 
of course requiring years of maturity. 





“Java is agriculturally prosperous. The 
Dutch Government has governed the 
colony well, with respect to agriculture, 
the welfare of the natives of the island, 
and in the development of its export 
business. 

“The old coffee piantations of Java 
were wiped out by a fungous disease, just 
as the native chestnuts in America are 
being destroyed. But the Java coffeb of 
| the old type has been replaced by a new 

coffee plant that is immune to the 
fungus. Whether that will ever be as 
fully established as the old Java coffee 
I cannot say.” 


tendance of nearly 12,000 at these street 
play areas. 

The majority of. the recreation pro- 
grams are managed by municipal recrea- 
tion commissions, departments, or 
boards; in a few instances municipal apd 
private authorities combined in the 
management of the playgrounds and 
community centers; and in 300 cities pri- 
vate organizations maintained all or 
part of the recreation activities. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the 
money expended for community recrea- 
tion programs in 1928 came from mu- 
nicipal sources, while of the remaining 
10 per cent practically twice as much 
money came from fees and charges for 
the use of facilities as from private 
sources. The total expenditures for pub- 
lic recreation as reported by 817 cities, 
amounted to approximately $31,740,850. 


68 foreign plants owned by American 
manufacturers. 

These cars were valued at more than 
$500,000,000 and were exported to 107 
countries throughout the world. 


They constituted about 15 per cent of | 


the total production. 


In this connection, however, it is in- | 
teresting to note that of the trucks ex- | 


ported about 74%4 per cent were vehi- 
cles of 1 ton or less, while only 3 per 
cent were trucks over 2% tons capacity. 

There are more than 31,000,000 motor 


vehicles in the world, of which 83.5 per | 


cent were produced by American com- 
panies. Canada, France, England, Ger- 
many and Italy account for virtually all 
the remaining production. 

At the present rate of export it is 
anticipated .that more than 
American-made cars will be sold abroad 
this year. 

With respect to tariffs, the passenger 


car duties imposed by other countries | 


range from 7!2 per cent in Mexico to 
61 per cent in Italy and 69 per cent in 
Uruguay, while 'the average for all coun- 
tries is about 30 per cent. The average 
tariff on trucks is slightly lower. In- 
ternal taxes and other *urdens add to 
these figures in many countries. 


Retention on Duitable 
List Is Advocated 


With these facts as a background, we 


| turn then directly to the question before 


us, which, as we understand it, is 
whether the present duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem on cars entering the United 
States, together with the accompanying 


| countervailing clause, can be justified. 


If this question had been raised to us 
one or two years ago I think I am safe 
in saying that virtually a unanimous 
answer would have been that we re- 
quired no tariff for passenger cars. But 
today, in the event of a removal of the 
motor vehicle from the dutiable list, and 
with changing economic conditions 
abroad, the result might be the invasion 
of the American market by foreign-made 
cars. 


Left on the dutiable list, at the nomi- 
nal rate of 10 per cent with a counter- 
vailing duty, we feel reasonably sure 
that relief couid be had if needed. 

We cannot assume the responsibility 
for opening the doors to free competi- 
tion by foreign labor in American mar- 
kets through consenting to placing our 
commodity on the free list, without first 
trying out a yartial reduction, nor do 
we believe that Congress should do so. 

A number of foreign manufacturers 


1,000,000 | 


45 States 
97 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States ...... Ss Sv erawes wi 2; 
97 cities 
| Smallpox: 
44 States 
97 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
46 States 
97 cities 
Deaths reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
90 cities 
Smallpox: 
90 cities 





| of motors cars, feeling keenly the com- 
petition of American manufacturers, 
have recently adopted American methods 
of equipment, including facilities of all 
kinds that have been developed in this 
|country, and have engaged American 
management and skilled talent thor- 
oughly familiar with our best practices, 
and hope in time to be on a par with 
American manufactuiers, except perhaps 
in the matter of volume. 


Then too, we have an increasing hum- 
| berof foreign plants, owned or controlled 
jointly, by American manufacturers and 
| foreign interests, the ultimate effects of 
which no one can forecast. 


Present Rates Favored 
For Trucks and Buses 


With respect to the manufacturers of 
| heavy duty trucks an buses and electric 
|motor trucks, the situation is. basically 
| different, because as their representa- 
|tives will demonstrate, theirs is not a 
mass preduction industry and _ conse- 
quently they have not the same. advan- 
| tages in competition. 

| We cannot establish the fact that the 
| present duty of 25 per cent ad valorem is 
| justified for motor cars although there 
| are those who believe it is. 

Today, we can say that a canvass of 
|most of the passenger car manufactur- 
|ers of the country indicates their willing- 
| ness to try out a 10 per *ert ad valorem 
| duty if coupled with the same counter- 
| vailing duty which is now provided, 

| If foreign cars were placed on the free 
| list it would be a great incentive to these 
| modernized_foreign plants to invade the 
| American market if and as they are able. 
| Should this come about, and the next few 
| years will answer the question, with 
| motor cars on the free list, then Ameri- 
|can labor and American material might 
| well be fac@d by a competition which 
would have a marked effect on our indus- 
try and the country. 
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Manufacturers of Motor Vehicles Ask 
That Tariff Protection Be Maintained 


> 


Retaliatory Provision 


Is Urged at Hearing 


Retention of Rates on Trucks 
And Buses With Lower Duty 
On Passenger Cars Favored. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to hear from you gentlemen as to these 
matters. 

“I am impressed by your statement,” 
said Senator Reed to Mr. Macauley,” 
about 4,000,000 persons or more being di- 
rectly dependent on the automobile in- 
dustry. Congress cannot experiment 
rashly with the prosperity of such a large 
number of persons.” ? 

It was brougnt out that France im- 
proposed a 45 per cent duty on motor ve- 
hicles, Great Britain 331-3 per cent, 
Italy duties averaging about 51 per 
cent, Germany abou~ 21 per cent on 
$1,000 cars, Belgium about 30 per cent. 

“If we retain them in this bill, there 
will be no question of the validity of 
countervailing duties, as the act will 
override any treaties made since 1922,” 
said Senator Reed. . 

Mr. Macauley thought retention of 
the provision necessary. This was be- 
cause, he said, of the danger of foreign 
producers taking advantage of low or no 
duties to invade the American market. 

“There ‘are great potentialities of for- 
eign competition,” he continued. “Ex- 
cepting in the matter of volume, there 
is no reason why European manufactur- 


ers should not prod:ce as cheaply as | 


we do.” 
Foreign Producers Said 


To Be Lowering Costs 

He stated that domestic production and 
exportation of cars have been increas- 
ing this year. 


“It has been suggested,” said Senator | 


Reed, “that if we impose a 10 per cent 
duty to cover differences in production 
costs, then higher countervailing duties 
would be for something else.” . 

“Foreign producers are bringing their 
costs down; they may avail themselves 
of the same equipment we have,” said 
Mr. Macauley. : ‘ 

“With only 512 cars coming in last 
year, and an expected production of 
over 4,500,000 this year, it is hard to 
see how any tariff helps anybody,” re- 
marked Senator Barkley (Rep.), of Ken- 
tucky. “Anyone wanting and able to 
use a Rolls-Royce wouldn’t be stopped 
by a tariff, would he?” 

“T have seen where a Rolls-Royce com- 
pany executive was quoted as saying 
that, if cars are put on the free list, 
his company will pull up its plant at 
Springfield, Mass., and move it back to 
England,” said Mr. Macauley. 


The witnesses stated that manufac- | 


turers of heavy-duty trucks do not have 
the benefits of mass production, as bodies 
and other construction features have to 
be adapted to the needs of different 
users. 

“Confidentially—if we may talk con- 
fidentially—isn’t it a fact that, regard- 
less of the tariff that there is not the 
slightest danger’ of Europeans invad- 
ing our market?” asked Senator King 
(Dem.), of Utah. 


Says European Producers 


* "Lack Only Home Market 


“The only thing they lack is a home 
market like ours,” the witness replied. 
He said that it was the largest home 
market which had enabled American 
manufacturers to lower costs. 

Senator Couzens stated that he un- 
derstood that only about 10 per cent of 
cars in European countries having au- 
tomotive industries are American. It 
was brought out that 43 per cent of 
cars outside the United States and Can- 
ada are of American make. 

“You want to increase the markets for 
our exports; don’t you think that put- 
ting automobiles on the free list would 
be at least a helpful gesture in that di- 
rection?” asked Senator King. 

“T am afraid it would be a rather 
futile gesture,’ Mr. Macauley replied. 
He gave it as his opinion that produc- 
tion of American cars abroad in plants 
owned by American companies is in- 
creasing. 

“What of the saturation point for 
cars?” asked Senator Barkley. 

“We are still selling them,” said the 
witness in conclusion. 

Supplementing Mr. Macauley’s: recom- 
mendations, Mr. Sloan, of the General 
Motors Corporation, stated that he saw 
no danger at present of foreign-made 
cars coming numerously into this 
country. 


Advocates Levy 
Of at Least 10 Per Cent 


“My company operates in Germany 
and to some extent in England,” he said. 
“We have not operated in Europe long 
enough to know the economic situation 
there or what it may be in future.” 

In view of the uncertainties, he 
thought it wise to keep a duty of at 
least 10 per cent on passenger cars. 

“Other countries must have automo- 
bile industries, to give employment to 
labor, and because these industries are 
the backbone of national defense,” he 
continued. 

“Can’t you manufacture in Germany 
for the South American market?” he 
was asked by Senator Couzens, 

“We cannot do that now,” replied the 
witness, who said that most cars built 
in Europe are adapted to taxes levied 
as a rule on horsepower. He thought it 
only a question of time before the prac- 
tice of taxing on that basis would be 
abandoned in European countries, as, by 
encouraging the manufacture of low- 
power cars not desired elsewhere, it 
curbs European exportation of cars, he 
said. 

Sales of American-made cars have in- 
cieased in Germany, said the witness, 
ettributing this to the fact that the au- 
tomotive business in Germany is not as 
well established as in France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Italy. He stated that the de- 
velopment of the industry to high effi- 
ciency depended much en the situation 
as to other collateral industries, and il- 
lustrated this with the statement that 
cylinder castings cost his company twice 
as much in Germany as in the United 
States. 

He thought countervailing duties 
would provide additional protection 
against possible competition, but he did 
not think that European countries would 
avoid those penalties by lowering their 
own duties, 

“Ours is a. proposition entirely differ- 
> ent from that of the passenger car man- 

ufacturers,” said Walter C, White, who, 





| if possible. 







































































































> 
speaking for heavy-duty manufacturers, 
thought the 25 per cent duty should be| 
retained on trucks and buses, 

“There is no such thing as mass pro- 
duction in the truck and bus business,” 
he continued. “We have to vary our) 
units to accommodate all kinds of busi- 
nesses. Practically all heavy-duty 
trucks are really custom built and labor| 
cuts a much larger figure in this than 
in passenger car production.” 

He stated that what he said did not 
apply necessarily to small delivery 
trucks, most of which are put out by the| 
passenger car companies. It would be) 
difficult, he said, to draw an accurate 
line of definition between the mass pro- 
duction and the heavy-duty truck, but he 
thought it could be done better as to 
price than capacity ratings. In answer 
to a question he said that if such a line 
had to be drawn, a $1,000 price probably 
would be the best division point. 

There are “quite a number” of truck 
manufacturing companies in Germany, 
France, and England, he said, and these 
give American companies considerable 
competition in neutral markets, espe- 
cially in the matter of big jobs or or- 
ders. e stated that few American 
trucks go to Europe and that not many 
are imported. 

“None of the truck companies are 
making money and if you let in foreign 
cars there will be that much more com- 
petition,” he said in answer to a ques- 
tion. 


Ford Representative 


Discusses Situation 


“Mr. Ford has expressed himself as in 
favor of free trade as to motor cars as 
far as the Ford Motor Company is con- 
cened,” said R. I. Roberge, who explained 
later that he meant “dsel and not Henry 
Ford. He stated that he was informed 
Henry Ford did not receive the invitation 
to appear before the Committee. Sen 
ator Reed read a copy of telegram ad- 
dressed to Mr. Ford and a reply, signed 
by Mr. Ford’s secretary, stating that Mr. 
Roberge would appear. 

“This is still his (Ford’s) feeling?” 
Senator Reed asked. , 

“Yes, sir,” replied the witness, who, in 
answer to another question, said he 
didn’t know what the attitude of Mr. 
Ford is as to countervailing duties. He 
would find out and advise the Committee, 
he said. 

“Let us have that of Mr. Henry Ford 
also as to both straight and countervail- 
ing duties,” said Senator Reed. 

The witness said he would supply that 


Foreign Competition 
Viewed as Possibility 
Free Entry for Motor Vehicles 


Is Advocated by Edsel Ford, 
Says Representative. 


iron fixtures are beginning to come in 
from Italy and Spain at less than labor 
cost of domestic production, the witness 
asserted. 

Since the House hearimgs a menace to 
the domestic zinc industry has arisen 
declared Stephen 8. Tuthill, of New 
York, who, speaking for the American 
| Zine Institute, asked that a 1% cents a 
pound duty apply to the zinc content of 
all zine ore, other than pyrites con- 
taining less than 3 per cent of zinc, The 
menace, he said, is constituted by plans 
for extemsive mining of zinc just beyond 
the United States line im British Colum- 
bia for reduction and smelting in this 
country. 

Under the present law zinc-bearing 
ores containing less tham 10 per cent of 
zine come in free, while graded duties 
apply to ores of higher content. 

Thomas A. Glandon, Jr., representing 
the Dormbush Agency (Inc.), of New 
York, asked that paragraph 396 be so 
amended as te permit the duty on steel 
embossing rollers to remain at 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Specific Duty Asked 
On W oodworking Chisels 


J, A. Norton, of Winsted, Conn., urged 
that a specific duty, which he hoped 
would be 28 cents each, be added to the 
House bill 50 per oent ad valorem duty 
applying to woodworking chisels. The 
present duty is 40 per cent. 

R. J. Southall, of the Wickwire Spencer 
Company, New York, urg@ed that there be 
put on wire netting a higher duty than 
| the 50 per cent ad valorem basket-clause 
rate in paragraph 399.  Importations, 
coming im for the first time in 1925, he 
stated, mow amount to more than 20 per 
cent of wire netting sold in the country. 
He asked that the article be transferred 
to paragraph 317 and subjected to duties 
running with grades of wire. 

Different provisions and higher duties 
than in the House bill were asked for 
patterns of wood and metal by W. C. 
Hushing, of Washington, D. C., who 
spoke for the Patternmakers’ League. 
He thought metal moulders’ patterns 
should be mentioned in the metal sched- 
ule and asked that these and wood pat- 
|terns be put under a duty of 100 per 


Outside the United States the com- 
pany manufactures cars in Canada and 
England only, though having assembly | cent ad valorem. 
establishments in others, the witness | 
said. All its tractor manufacturing is in Senator Reed Construes 
ireland, we ue. fee oq og A had | Proposal As An Em bargo 
transferre is to Ireland, he stated, a 
because of need of space and facilities in| “4 100 per cent duty would act as an 
its home plants formerly devoted to| embargo, setae Romater Reed, 
tractors, in producing the Model A cars|. at’s exactly what we want,” the 
and parts for the old Model T cars. © He | witness weplied. Practically the entire 
thought production costs in Ireland “= we + ey Fh A -, 

d been in the United, Retention o visions of law, 
higher than they-ha ‘ ; omitted by the House bill, allowing for 


weaten. ‘ the importation free under bond for six- 
Similar Wages Paid month periods of mouldezs’ patterns was 


tn Ireland and England asked by G. E. Lown, of the Massy Har- 


Bed ris Company, of Batavia, N. Y. His 
About the same wages are paid in the} 


i company makes many castings for sale 
plants in Ireland and England as in the! in Canada from patterns brought in un- 
company’s ‘home plants, the witness said. 


e der bond, he said. This business would 
Within the last four of six weeks they|be destroyed if House bill duties must 
imported about 90 tractors from the) be paid om the patterns, he asserted. 
plant in Ireland, and, under a Treasury | House provisions anent duties on type- 
ruling that tractors are a ma-| writer ribbon spools and repair parts for 
chinery, these came in free, he said. |domestie typewriters were supported by 
“We make and offer them for sale as|L, R. Mason, of New York, who spoke 
agricultural machines,” he said im an-|for manufacturers of typewriter spools 
swer to a question if the tractors are not] andyibbons. The manufacturers are sat- 


used for nonagricultural purposes. In-|icfied with the 50 per cent dut those 
vestigations showed that about 82 per provisions allow, he said. y 


cent are used on farms, he stated. y : 
About 50 per cent of the manufactur- Higher Duties Asked 
‘On Butts and Hinges 


ing of cars for Great Britain is done in 
England, ‘he said, and added that it is : : i 
not practicable to build cars there for| R. E. Pritchard, vice president of the 
the American market. It wouldn’t be | Stanley Works, New Britain, Comn., de- 
profitable to import cars fromthe plant|clared that his company makes butts 
in England even under free trade, he|and hinges in a plant operated in Ger- 
said. many at half the cost of production in its 
He stated that Edsel Ford was not in|American plant. This, “he said, is due 
favor of duties on trucks in so far as| chiefly to lower labor costs in Germany. 
the Ford Company is concerned. He asked that the domestic products be 
given higher protection than provided 
by the House bill. Most of the com- 


In a recent year about 2,000 sales of 
American cars abroad were lost because . 

pany’s foreign business has been trans- 
ferred to its German plant, from which 


of the fact that, if purchased abroad 
and brought back to the country by the 

no goods are exported to the United 
States, he said. 


new owners, full duties would have been 

levied, said H. H. Rice, who renewed a 

request, made formerly by letter, that} W. R. Flag, of the Auto Signal Com- 

American-made cars be exempt from| pany, Scranton, Pa, asked that higher 
duties than the 40 per cent ad valorem 

rate now applying be put on a directional 


duty when reimported by anyone. The 
duty keeps many Americans traveling 

signal apparatus of the automatically 
moving type. 


abroad from buying American cars as 
when the cars are brought home with 

Opposes Higher Duty 
On Tirasel Thread 


them double duties—those levied by 
At the committee hearing on July 10 


countries abroad as well as ones imposed 
upon reentry into the United States— 
must be borne, he declared. This would 
call for an amendment to paragraph 
1514 of the free list, he stated. S. Wertheim, speaking for the United 
“No American cars are sold abroad|States Rayon Corporation, said he did 
at less than United States prices,” he|not think the House increase of ad va- 
said. , ... |lorem duty on tinsel thread, from 35 to 
At the hearing July 10 House bill | 45 per cent, is necessary. He thought 
the ad valorem duty of 20 per cent_on 
lame thread should be removed, 
All increases in paragraph 385 were 
opposed by J. H.R. Gramt, of New York. 


tariff rates on metal lighting fixtures, 
given a new paragraph by the House, 

He asked that present duties on tinsel 
wire and lame be reduced, 


and on metal art objects covered by the 
The President's Day 


basket-clause provisions of paragraph 
398 were opposed by W. M. Friedlander, 

at the Executive Offices 
July 11, 1929, 














of New York, who spoke for the National 
Council of American Importers and 
Traders. The affected domestic indus- 
tries are doing well and importations 
are comparatively not large, he said. 


Same Rates Asked for 


Glass and Metal Fixtures 

He suggested that paragraph 387 
covers glass as well as metal fixtures, 
and that the duty for all be 35 per cent 
ad valorem. The House bill rate for 
metal fixtures is 50 per cent, advancing 
to 65 when fixtures are plated with 
platinum, gold or silver. 

Lighting ‘fixture manufacturers were 
spoken for by Robert Biddle, of Philadel- 
phia, who declared that the 60 per cent 





10 a, m.—Myron C. Taylor, New York 
banker, called to pay his respects to the 
President. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Briggs 
(Dem.), of Galveston, Texas, called to 
discuss with the President the question 
of pfoviding additional ships at Gulf 
ports to move wheat abroad. 


| 


duty asked at the House hearing is the a a, m.—Richard Edmonds, 
minimum rate that will premit the do-|timore, Md., publisher of the Manu- 
mestic industry to prosper. He charged |facturers’ Record, called. Subject of 


that foreign fixture manufacturers copy 
many American articles and ship to and 
undersell in this market the originators 
of the articles, 

“Don’t you know that in nearly every 
branch of industry we copy foreign 


comerence not announced. 

11:30 a. m—John Calvin Brown, of 
New York and Paris, president of the 
Credit Foncier International, called to 
discuss political economic questions, in- 
cluding the tariff. 


goods?” remarked Senator King (Dem.),| 12 m.—The Governor of Alaska, 
of Utah. George A. Parks, called to pay his re- 
Large quantities of lighting fixtures | spects. 


of Bal- 

1 p. m.—The President from his office 
in the White House pressed a button 
opening the new plant sf the Goodyear 
Rubber, Company at Gadsden, Alabama. 

Remainder of day——- Engaged with | 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 


are coming in and selling at prices do- 
mestic manufacturers cannot meet, said 
George J. Klein, of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
spoke for a group of the latter, He 
stated that a price war over the Ameri- 
can market is brewing among. fixture 
manufacturers in Europe. Wrought- 


4s 


Farmers Recommend 
Free List Provisions 


For Tariff Schedule 


Advocate Protection Against 
Imported Products Which 
Are Displacing Ameri- 
can Food Stuffs. 


Appeals for tariff duties on commodi- 
ties, like bananas, not produced im this 
country, but which may displace im do- 
mestic consumptiom farm products grown 
in the United States, were renewed by 
spokesmen for the American Farm Bu- 
reau Feedration amd the National Horti- 
cultural Council, when the full. Senate 
Finance Committee began hearings July 
11 on the free-list schedule of the Haw- 
ley tariff bill (H. R. 2667). There was 
a discussion of proposals of a duty on 
erude petroleum. 

Senator Tydings (Dem), of Mary- 
land, was the first witness, testifying on 
oil in paragraph 1730. He declared it 
“funwise” to take oil off the free list. 

While producing about two-thirds of | 
all the oil produced in the world, the| 
United States consumes three-fourths of 
the oil production of the world, he said. 
To tax oil imports, he said, would mean 
power, light and fuel would te more ex- 
Pensive. 

The opinion was expressed privately 
by Senator Reed ( Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
a member of the Committee, that a tariff 
on oil would be in direct conflict with 
President Hoover’s oil conservation pro- 
gram. Further, he said, “to tax oil to} 
benefit coal, and bananas to benefit ap- 
ples, would lead us to endless difficulties.” | 


Gasoline Tax Opposed. 

The argument was advanced by Sen- 
ator Tydings that a tax éf 4 cemts a| 
gallon on gasoline would automatically 
take from the farmer in one year, two- 
thirds of the $500,000,000 fund author- | 
ized by Congress im the Farm Relief Act 
of the last sessiom. The Senator also} 
stressed the use of oil in road building 
and the need for oil conservation im na- 
tional defense. 

“The nation that gives away its oil| 
supply strikes a blow at its own contin- | 
uity,” he stated. 


Farmers Outline Free List. 


Chester H. Gray, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, asked for the 
removal from the free list of articles dis- 
placing domestic farm crops on domestic 
markets. Mr. Gray said: 

The recommendations of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation concerning the 
free list are classified under three heads: | 

“(a) Those articles which should be} 
retained on the free list, such as agri- 
cultural implements in paragraph 1604, 
fertilizers in paragraph 1684, urea in 
paragraph 1788, cyanamid in paragraph 
1640, phosphate rock in paragraph 1684, 
and ammonium sulphate, ammonium ni- 
trate, and ammonium phosphate, which 
should be transferred to the free list 
from paragraph 7; : 

“(b) Certain articles which should be} 
removed from the free list, as they by 
substitution displace in the American 
markets our domestic farm crops, such| 
as sago, tapioca, Cassava, arrowroot, ba- 
manas, jute, waste bagging, sugar-sack 
cloth, oil-bearing seeds, vegetable oils, 
and vegetable tallow; 

“(c) Certain articles which compete 
directly with domestic products and 
should be lifted from the free list, such 
as ,broomcorn, chestnuts, cotton, cotton 
waste, tobacco stems, citrous juices.” 


Changes Are Requested 
In Five Radio Licemses| 





Five applications for modification of 
licenses of broadcasting stations were 
received by the Federal Radio Comniis- | 
sion July 1l. They are as follows: 

Station WSPD. The Toledo Broad- 
casting Company, Toledo, Ohi. Appli- 
cation for modification of station license 
requests an increase in power from 500) 
watts to 1 kilowatt. 

Station KFGQ. Boone Biblical Col-| 
lege, Boone, lowa. Application for modi- | 
fication of station license requests an in-| 
crease in hours of operation only. (Sun-! 
days specified). 

Station KSCJ. Perkins Brothers Com- 
Pany, publishers (The Sioux City Jour- 
nal), Sioux City, Towa. Application for 
radio broadcasting station construction 
permit requests removal of transmitter 
only, from 415 Douglas Street to First 
and Bluff Streets. 

New Station. Herbert Logan Spen- 
cer, North Platte, Neb. Application for 
radio broadcasting station construction 
permit requests the authority to erect 
a new station usimg 1,100 kilocycles, 500 
watts daytime, 200 watts night and un- 
limited time. 

Station KFIO. Spokane Broadcasting 
Corporation, Spokane, Wash. Applica- 
tion for consent ta voluntary assigmment 
is a request for the transfer of North 
Central High School’s license to the 


| 


|}a report of -the “Garde d’Haiti,” of the 


|tion, sale amd licensing of - firearms and | 


jcommunications, constructiom and main- | 
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Denial of 


In a brief filed with the Court of, 
Appeals of the District of Celumbia on 
July 11 by counsel for C. E.. Carrell, of 
Chicago, the contention is made that 
the Federal Radio Commission acted 


“unlawfully and arbitrarily’? in abolish- 
ing from the air all portable broadcast- 
ing statioms. The brief is filed in sup- 
port of the notice of appeal filed with 
the Court last January by Mr. Carrell 
against the Commission’s order deny- 
ing renewal of licenses to three port- 
able stations owned by the appellant. 

The Commission, states the brief, ar- 
bitrarily terminated the licemses of port- 
able stations “without regard for that 
due process provided by the Radio Act 
of 1927.” By failing to giwe considera- 
tion to the question of probable stations 
in determining the new allocation of 
broadcasting stations which became ef- 
fective on November 1l, last, the Com- 
mission likewise did not act in the public 
interest, according to the brief. 

The Carrell portables, it is stated, 
were used im towns where there was no 
radio station and where radio reception 
was poor. ‘By pursuing this policy he 
fulfilled a real need of various communi- 
ties, as is demonstrated by the many 
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Action of Radio Commission Abolishing Approval of Senate 
‘Portable Broadcasters Protested in Brief 





Former- Operator of Three Stations Appeals From | Bill by December 1 


Licenses, 





written. words of praise received by 
him,” the brief asserted. 

Contention also is made that the Com- 
mission neglected its administrative duty 
and acted contrary to law when it ter- 
minated the licenses of the three porta- 
bles without giving Mr. Carrell oppor- 
tunity to be heard. “Any revocation of a 
radio broadcasting station license must 
necessarily amount to a taking of prop- 
erty, and to proceed thus without due 
process of law such as is clearly provided 
by Section 11, is not only contrary to 
the Radio Act but is also contrary to 
the Federal Constitution,” the brief 
stated. 

Portable stations, states the brief, can 
be accommodated in the broadcast band 
without creating conditions of inter- 
ference more serious than, or even as 
serious as, those already created by the 
allocations to fixed stations. 

In conclusion the brief requests that 
the Commission be ordered to restore to 
Mr. Carrell his licenses for the portable 
stations, or an equivalent thereof “which 
were so unjustly, improperly and arbi- 
trarily terminated.” 

The brief is filed on behalf of the ap- 
pellant by Elisha Hanson, Eliot C. Lovett 
and Alfred L. Bennett, Washington at- 
torneys. 





Conditions in Haiti 
Deseribed in Report 





Garde WHaiti Maintains 
Order and Promotes 
._ General Welfare. 


Military communications present a real 
problem im isolated sectioms of Haiti, 
where construction and maintenance of 
neW roads, trails, bridges amd wire com- 
munications have not been feasible, says 


Haitien Republic, which the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has just re- 
ceived from Haiti for its information. 

_The Garde performs all of the Hai- 
tien Government’s police and _ military 
functions in an area of 10,200 square 
miles, among a native population of ap- 
proximately 2,200,000 people. The Garde 
d'Haiti is a new name for the old gen- 
darmerie of Haiti. 

The convention entered into between 
the United States and the Republic of 
Haiti, sigmed at Port au Prince Septem- 
ber 16,1915, established what was called 
in that document “an efficient constabu- 
lary.” The French! text wsed the ex- 
pression ““wne gendarmerie efficace” in 
translating the English word “constabu- 
lary,” and the report obserwes: 

“Since the old name no longer seemed 
properly descriptive, in views of the ex- 
pansion Of its duties and its standing 
as the sole armed force of Haiti, and 
since the title ‘gendarmerie’ indicates a} 
force of purely police functions and sub-| 


ordinate to a higher force, the change (on | 
November 1, 1928) was made upon} 
agreement between the Republic of | 


Haiti and the State Department.” 

Independence Day of Haiti is Janv- 
ary 1. The function of the Garde d 
d'Haiti cover a mountainows border of 
175 miles, and a rugged coastline of 1,000 | 
miles, with an average of one guard to} 
each three and four-tenths miles, and 
an average of one guard each 7,033 in- 
habitants, 

The manner in which the Garde has 
met the test of responsibility and hard 
work in a wariety of functions, the re- 
port says, ‘reflects high credit on the| 
lower unit commanders, American and | 
Haitien alike, on whom this burden falls.” | 

These functions include maintenance | 
of all navigational aids in Haitian waters, | 
control of traffic and registration and 
licensing of all motor traffic, importa- | 


ammunition, construction and operation 
of a very considerable mileage of wire 


tenance of trails in the interior, country- 
wide road censuses in planning road and 
bridge construction, building and repair | 
of smaller barracks, investigations for | 
other treaty departments, fiscal agency | 
of custody and payment of funds to civil | 
employes and pensionaires, ete. 

The Carde operates “a chain of radio 
receivers and public address equipment,” 
aids the lower courts in administration | 
of justice, cares for all prisoners and 
the insane, and has charge of all or- 
ganized fire departments in Haiti. 

There is an absence of banditry and 
a decrease in smuggling, the report| 
adds, 

“Intensified activities alomg the bor- 
der and the nothern coast, in coopera- 
tion with the customs service,” it says, 
“have held smuggling of contraband 
to a practical minimum. With but three | 
customs houses on the long stretch of 





above-named applicant. 


C. A. Wilson Is Considered 


mountainous border, where the _ two| 
peoples imtermingle freely, and with 
numerous trails between the customs 


house points; 
coast indented with bays admirably 
adapted for smuggling, all points known 
in the past as smuggling centers have 





_ As Member of Farm Board 


President Hoover’ is considering the 
selection of Charles A. Wilson of Hall, 
N. Y., formerly Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of New York, to be a member of 
the Federal Farm Board, it was stated 
orally at the White House on July 11, 
Mr. Wilson is the owner of a large farm 
near Rochester, N. Y. 





Completion Is Announced 
Of Three New Airways 





Three new airways, between Jackson- 
ville and Atlanta, LaCrosse and Twin 
Cities, and Lexington and Omaha, are 
now ready for operation, according to a 
statement of the Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce made public 
on July 11. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 

Work of placing guiding towers, 
beacon lights and ‘intermediate landing 
fields was reported completed on three 
new airways last week. 

Field officials reported the Jackson ville- 
Atlanta, LaCrosse-Twin Cities and the 
Lexington-Omaha airways finished, and 
ready for operation. The Jacksonville- 
Atlanta airway is a section of the Miami- 
Atlanta airway, 

Two other airways are nearing comple- 
tion while four more are going forward | 


quickly, and still four others just | 





| started, 


been carefully guarded, and the results 
have been gratifying.” 

Respecting military communications, 
the report says the Garde, despite the 
problems involved, has built and is now 
maintaining 293 miles of telephone 
lines, 119 of which are in the military 
department of the North, It has laid 
out ten lamding fields for airplanes and 
has helped materially, it says, in assur- 
ing plane communication to practically 
every important point in Hawaii. 

At Hinee, former center of bandit 
operations, for instance, official and 
personal mail is now delivered triweekly 
by airplame from Port au Prince and 
Cape Haitian, and military communica- 
tion is maintained in the island by au- 
tomobile, truck, horse, pack train, air- 
plane, motor boat or schooner. 

Commenting on the efficacy of its mili- 
tary intelligence system, its maintenance 
of contact with “all persoms suspected 
of subversive tendencies ox of criminal 
record,” the report points to order main- 
tained om oceasions of assemblies of 
record-breaking crow is such as the visit 
of Colonel Tuindbergh, and adds that “it 
is apparent that Haiti is imabued with a 
growing sense of orderly discipline, while 
at the same time its celebrations are 
more general and marked with a true 
holiday spirit.” 

Administration of police affairs, ac- 
cording to the report, has been hampered 


;} merce, 


and with the northern | 


Baltimore Requests 
Air Mail Connection 


Establishment of Municipal 
Airport Is Cited Among 
Its Contentions. 


The Inter-departmental Committee on 
Civil Airways, headed by the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, has taken under consideration 
a proposal to link Baltimore in a pro- 
posed new network of air mail lines 
in the Southern States, it was stated at 
the Post Office Department July 11. 

The matter of giving Baltimore a di- 
rect air mail connection with routes 
serving other sections of the country was 
taken up at a private conference with 
the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, on July 11 by a delegation repre- 
senting commercial ‘and other civil inter- 
ests in that city. The delegation said 
that Baltimore should be given recogni- 
tion in view of its commercial supremacy 
over the Nation’s Capital as a business 
center. _ Baltimore desires a connection 
with points in the South and also on a 
proposed new link in the air mail route 
between St. Louis and Norfolk, Va., via 
Pittsburgh, Pa, and Washington, D. C., 
it was said. 

Municipal Airport Provided. 

The delegation said that Baltimore has 
provided a municipal airport which is 
one of the requirements of the postal 
service in making extensions to its 
present air mail lines. Washington, D. 
C., which is now on the route between 
Boston and Miami, Fla., has no munici- 


|pal airport, which may give Baltimore’s 


application some weight when Mr. 
Glover’s Committee makes its final de- 
cision regarding the regrouping of the 
present air mail line, it was declared. 
_The Committee will meet later to 
give these matters further consideration. 
In the meantime Mr. Glover expects to 
lay the situation before the representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington to ascertain what progress 
has been made with regard to a munici- 
pal airport there. Mr. Glover, accord- 
ing to the records of the Department, 
as previously warned that unless a 
municipal airport is provided, Washing- 
ton will be left off the air mail map, and 
the stop here given to Baltiomre, which 
has more than once petitioned for an air 
mail connection. 


New Director to Succeed 
Dr. Klein Is Considered 


The selection of a new Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
which office was made vacant 
when Dr. Julius Klein became the As- 


sistant Secretary of Commerce, is being 
considered, it was stated orally on July 


ert P. Lamont. 
A new director, Mr. Lamont explained, 


ter has been under consideration for 
some time, although naming a new di- 
rector is a difficult undertaking that re- 
quires careful consideration, 





|forts to correct this condition are under 


way and promise results. 
Like cities of the United States, in- 
cluding Washington, Haiti has its auto- 


{2,600 automobiles were registered in 
Haiti in 1928, mostly touring cars and 
not including the motor vehicles operated 
by the first brigade of the United States 
Marine Corps, nor automobiles of the 
diplomatic consular corps stationed in 
Haiti. 

In connection with the American of- 
ficial supervision activities there, the re- 
port says, that as part of the program 
forthe “eventual fwlhfillment of the pro- 
visions of Article X of the Treaty of 


tricts in the Military Department of the 
Center are now under Haitian personnel. 
“The officer personnel assigned,” it adds, 
“is of a high character, and both dis- 
tricts are on the Santo Domingo Border 
where efficient personnel is a prereq- 
uisite. The barracks in the two dis- 
tricts are well above the general aver- 
age, and every opportunity and encour- 
agement will be given: this personnel to 
demonstrate its ability to take over the 
entire Department at the earliest ad- 
visable date.” 

The report says that the year 1928 
saw completion of the three-year build- 
ing program of the Garde, with approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the guards housed 
in permanent quarters of good construc- 
tion, and that an additional three-year 
building program is under way with 
money appropriated for the first year. 

The bulk of the Haitian Garde supplies 
is purchased in the United States, 
through a purchasing agent, the report 
|says, and shipped to Haiti by government 





by failure of the courts to bring in con- 
victions Where the guilt is clear, but ef- 


|transport. Khaki is purchased from 
England. 











































| “And I am myself giving more atten- 
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Is Sought on Tariff 





Senator Watson Says Pur- 
pose Is ‘Adequate Protec- 
tion Without Tending 
To Embargoes.’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the effect abroad is one of the elements 
which ought to be considered in making 
a tariff. 

“But, in my opinion, the real kick 
against the House tariff bill is with our 
own people and not with the people 
abroad. It is the American people who 
have justification for serious protest. 


tion to that than I am to objections from 
abroad. I do not think that in all the 
history of tariff legislation there has 
been such an utter disregard of the 
pledges of a party as are incorporated 
in the House tariff bill. 

“When we take into consideration the 
mergers and the combines which are be- 
ing formed with reference to everything 
which goes into one’s stomach and onto 
his back, and then take into considera- 
tion the aid which is given such mergers 
by the House bill, I think it is the Amer- 
ican people who had better be vigilant 
as to what is happening.” 

In discussing today his recently pub- 
lished tariff statement, Senator Simmons 
said that his views with reference to the 
tariff and his aggressive opposition to the 
pending tariff bill were generally known, 
and that the statement recently given to 
Mr. Michaelson, Publicity Director of. 
the Democratic National Headquarters at 
Washington, at Mr. Michaelson’s request, 
and which has been the subject of much 
newspaper discussion and speculation, 
was in line with his well-known views 
on the tariff and the pending bill. 

Bill Said to Be Unfair. 

He said that in giving the statement 
to Mr. Michaelson, who himself expressed 
strong opposition to the bill, he had no 
| purpose other than to promote the fight 
| against a bill which he considered dis- 
criminatory, unfair and dangerous. 

The Senator denied emphatically that 











11 by the Secretary of Commerce, Rob-| 


will have to be named soon, and the mat- | 


motive traffic problems, which has as- | 
sumed “serious dimensions.” Practically | 


1915 with the United States, two dis- | 





| his statement, or the manner of giving 
it to the press, had any connection what- 
ever with the controversy within the 
Democratic party over the control of its 
national organization, and he said that 
he thought he had made this clear in 
his conversation with Mr. Michaelson 
just before dictating the statement. 
Denies Changing Views. 

The Senator said that his own well- 
| known views upon the tariff were not 
the views known to be entertained by 
Mr. Raskob upon that. subject or the 
views expressed by Governor Smith in 
his campaign speches. last year, Mr. 
Simmons,said that he was, therefore, 
gratified to find the Washington Demo- 
cratic Headquarters supporting the 
views that he himself entertains upon: 
this subject, and he added, that if there 
had been any change or surrender of 
views on this question, such change or 
surrender had not beer on his part but 
on the part of others. 

Referring to recent newspaper spect- 
lations with reference to the significance, 
in the circumstances, of his statement, 
the Senator said that there had not been 
and would not be any abatement in his 
contention and insistence that the con- 
trol and domination of the national or- 
ganization of the Democratic Party by 
Raskob, Tammany Hall and its affiliated 
political organizations i. the big metro- 
politan centers should cease or be over- 
thrown. 

He believes now as heretofore that the. 
perpetuation of that control will not only 
be an obstacle in the way of present 
party harmony but a menace to the 
future prospects of the party. 


Truth in Advertising 


Ginger Ale Required 






































































































































































































































































































































Stipulation Signed on Use of 
Term ‘Aged Six Months,’ 
































Ginger ale will no longer be adver-: 
tised as “Aged Six Months” or with 
any other device to imply that the prod- 
uct was or is aged for such a period, 
when such is not the truth, according 
to a stipulation which the manufacturer 
signed with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

The announcement of the stipulation, 
made public on July 11 by the Federal 
Trade Commission, follows in full text: 

A corporation manufacturing ginger 
ale has signed a stipulation agreement 
with the Federal Trade Commission to 
| discontinue advertising its product as 
| “Aged Six Months” unless and until such 
time as this beverage is in truth and 
in fact aged for the length of time speci- 
| fied. The respondent agreed to discon- 
| tinue use of the statement “Aged Six. 
| Months,” or any other statement so as‘ 
|to imply that its product was and is, 
|aged six months, when such is not the 
| truth, 

The company represented its product 

|in part as follows: 
“Long aging under ideal conditions to 
| develop that fullness of flavor and mel- 
lowness of tone which make * * * g 
unique ginger ale.” 

“For six months the flavor-elements 
undergo those subtle changes which ag- 
ing alone can effect; for six months the 
natural blending proceeds, and at the 
end of that time comes the most tempt- 
ing of beverages.” 

“Aged six months—the exact time 
necessary to secure the highest quality.” 


Site Picked for Test 
Of Velocity of Light 


An investigation to determine the ve- © 
locity of light will be undertaken by Dr. 
A. A. Michaelson, of the University of. 
| Chicago, on a part of Ross Field at. 
| Arcadia, Calif., according to an an-- 
nouncement just made by the De * 
;ment of War. The statement follows 
| in full text: 

The Assistant Secretary of War has — 
approved the application made by the 
director of Mt. Wilson Observatory, 
adena, Calif., on behalf of Dr. A. AL 
Michaelson, of the University of Chi- 
cago, for permission to utilize a small 
portion of Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif. 
for his investigation on the de 5 5 
tion of the velocity of light. Dr. Mie” 
chaelson’s experiment involves the u ‘ 
of a straight path about one-half m 
long, along which the light is sent 
mirrors placed on small piers at 
end, : 
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Personal Se 


ersonal Service Classification Granted 


_ To Concern Doing Brok 


> 


"Sole Stockholders 
Were Two Officers 


| “President Served Without Pay 


And Manager Received 
Nominal Salary. 


ATLANTIC Coast DISTRIBUTORS, PETI- 
TIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. No. 2815, Circuit Court 
or APPEALS FOR THE FourTH CIRCUIT. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


Fourth Circuit reversed the order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals and granted this 
petitioner’s claim to be classified as a 

onal service corporation, holding 


that the Board had wrongly applied the | 


law to the admitted facts. 

The petitioner corporation had only 
two stockholders, one of whom drew a 
nominal salary and devoted his entire 
time to the business, and the other, who 
was its president, drew no salary and 
besides devoting a portion of each day 
to petitioner’s business, was available at 
all times for consultation and for nego- 
tiations with customers. Money was 
borrowed in small amounts in addition 
to a capital of $10,000 carried on the 
books. The appellate court found this 
was not an income-producing factor, 
thus meeting the further requirements 
of the statute. 

On petition to review an order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. | y 

J. B. Grice (W. L. Harrison on brief) 
for the taxpayer; John H. McEvers (Ma- 
bel Walker Willebrandt, Sewal Key, C. 
M. Charest, and Prew Savoy on brief) 
for the Commissioner. 

Before Parker and Northcutt, Circuit 
Judges, and Ernest F. Cochran, District 
Judge. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered by Judge Northcutt, follows: 

This is an appeal involving taxes for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, in 
the sum of $9,256.40 and is taken from 
an order of redetermination entered by 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals, 
promulgated on the 22nd day of De- 
cember, 1927. The case is brought to 
this court by petition for review, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the revenue 
act of 1926 (act of February 26, 1926), 
e. 27, sections 1001, 1002, and 1003, 44 
Stat: 9, 109, 110. 


The sole question presented is whether | 


the petitioner corporation was, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, en- 
titled to classification as a personal serv- 
fice corporation within the purview of 
section 200 of the revenue act of 1918. 

The revenue act of 1918, c. 18, 40 
Stat. 1057, 1058, 1070 provides: 


Personal Service 


Corporation Defined 


Sec. 200. That when used in this 
title * * * The term “personal service cor- 
poration” means a corporation whose in- 
come is to be ascribed primarily to the ac- 
tivities of the principal owners or stock- 
holders who are themselves regularly en- 
gaged in the active conduct of the affairs 
of the corporation and in which capital 
(whether invested or borrowed) is not a 
material income-producing factor; but does 
not include any foreign corporation, nor 
any corporation 50 per centum or more of 
whose gross income consists either (1) of 
gains, profits, or income derived from trad- 
ing as a principal, or (2) of gains, profits, 
commissions, or other income, derived from 
a Government contract or contracts made 
between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, both dates inclusive; 

wees gee, (a) °° * 

(e) Personal service corporations shall 
not be subject to taxation under this title, 
but the individual stockholders thereof 
shall be taxed in the same manner as the 
members of partnerships. All the provi- 
sions of this title relating to partnerships 
and the members thereof shall so far as 
practicable apply to personal service cor- 
porations and the stockholders thereof: 
Provided, That for the purpose of this 
subdivision amounts distributed by a per- 


sonal service corporatign during its tax- | 
able year shall be accounted for by the | 


and any portion of the net 
income remaining undistributed at the 
close of its taxable year shall be ac- 
counted for by the stockholders. of such 
corporation at the close of its taxable year 


in proportion to their 


distributees; 


vide: 

Art. 1525. Personal services rendered 
by personal service corporation.—In order 
that a corporation may be deemed to be 
a personal service corporation its earn- 
ings must be derived principally from 
compensation for personal services ren- 
dered by the corporation to the persons 
with whom it does business. Merchan- 
dising or trading either directly or indi- 
rectly in commodities or the services of 
others is not rendering personal service. 
Conducting an auction, agency, brokerage, 
or commission business strictly on the 
basis of a fee or commission is rendering 
personal service. If, however, the cor- 
poration assumes any such risks as those 
of market fluctuation, bad debts, failure 
to accept shipments, etc., or if it guar- 
antees the accounts of the purchaser or 
is in any way responsible to the seller 
for the payment of the purchase price, 
the transaction is one of merchandising 
or trading, and this is true even though 
the goods are shipped directly from the 
producers to the consumer and are never 
actually in the possession of the corpora- 
tion. The fact that earnings of the cor- 
poration are termed commissions or fees 
is not controlling. The fact that a com- 
mission or fee is based on a difference in 
the prices at which the seller sells and the 
buyer buys raises a presumption that the 
transaction is one of merchandising or 
trading, and it will be so considered in 
the absence of satisfactory evidence to 
the contrary. 

Art. 1526. Personal services rendered 
by personal service corporation; more 
than one business.—It frequently happens 
that corporations are engaged in two or 
more professions or businesses which are 
more or less related, one of which does 
not consist of rendering personal service. 
Thus an engineering concern may also 
engage in contracting, which amounts 
to trading in materials and labor, a 
brokerage concern may guarantee some 
of its accounts, a photographer may sell 
pictures, frames, art goods, and supplies, 
or a dealer in a commodity may furnish 
expert advice or services with respect to 
its installation, use, etc. In such case 
the corporation is not a personal service 
corporation unless the nonpersonal serv- 
ice element is negligible or merely inci- 
dental and no appreciable part of its 
earnings are to be ascribed to such 
sources. See also section 303 of the 
Statute and articles 741-743. 

Art. 1528. Activities of stockholders of 
personal service corporation; conduct of 
affairs.—Where the principal owners or 
stockholders do not render the principal 
part of the services, but merely super- 
vise or direct @ force of employes, the 


aoe. 2 “t” 


respective shares. | 

Regulations 45, Treasury Department | 
(1920 Edition), Relating to the Income | 
Tax and War Profits and Excess Profits | 
Tax under the Revenue Act of 1918, pro- | 


corporation is not a personal service cor- 
poration. If employes contribute sub- 
stantially to the services rendered by a 
corporation, it is not a personal service 
corporation unless in every case in which 
services are so rendered the value of and 
the compensation charged for such serv- 
ices are to be attributed primarily to the 
experience or skill of the principal own- 
| ers or stockholders and such fact is evi- 
denced in some definite manner in the 
normal course of the profession or busi- 
ness. The fact that the principal owners 
or stockholders give personal attention 
or render valuable services to the corpora- 
tion as a result of which its earnings are 
greater than those of a corporation en- 
gaged in a like or similar business, the 
| Principal owners or stockholders of which 
do not devote personal attention. to the 
management or supervision of its affairs, 
| does not of itself constitute a personal 
| service corporation. 

| Art, 1532. Capital of personal service 
corporation; inference from use.—The term 
“capital” as used in section 200 of the stat- 
ute and in article 1523-1532 means not only 
capital actually invested by the owners or 
stockholders, but also capital secured in 
other ways.. Thus if capital is borrowed 
either directly as shown by bonds, deben- 
tures, certificates of indebtedness, notes, 
bills payable, or other paper, or indirectly 
as shown by accounts payable or other 
forms of credit, or if the business of the 
corporation is in any way financed by or 
through any of the owners or stockholders, 
these facts will be deemed evidence that 
the use of capital is necessary. 

If a substantial amount of capital is 
| used to finance or carry the accounts of 
jclients or customers, it will be inferred 
; that because of competition or other rea- 
sons such practice is necessary in order to 
secure or hold business which otherwise 
would be lost, and that the corporation is 
not a personal service corporation. If a 
corporation engaged in an agency, broker- 
| age or commission business regularly em- 
ployes a substantial amount of capital to 
lend to principals, to buy and carry goods 
on its own account, or to buy and carry 
| odd lots in order that it may render more 
| satisfactory service to its principals or 
customers, it is not a personal service cor- 
poration. In general the larger the amount 
of the capital actually used the stonger is 
the evidence that capital is necessary and 
is a material income-producing factor and 
that the corporation is not a personal serv- 
ice corporation. 


South Carolina Group 


Sponsors Petition 

The facts as found by the Board. of 
Tax Appeals are as follows: 

The petitioner is a corporation or- 
| ganized under the laws of the State of 
South Carolina, with its principal office 
at Charleston, in that State, where it 
| is engaged in the produce and fruit com- 
misison business. It was organized in 
| 1915, with an authorized capital stock 
} of $10,000, all of which was fully paid 
|and outstanding during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920. The stock in the 
| petitioner was owned in equal amounts 
by W. H. Mixson and J. S. Mixson. W. 
H. Mixson was the president. While 
he was thoroughly conversant with the 
petitioner’s business, he was not con- 
tinuously employed or engaged in the 
business and drew no salary during the 
taxable year in 1920. He was actively 
engaged in business other than that of 
the petitioner, and was president of the 
Southern Fruit Company and the W. H. 
Mixson Seed Company, and received 
from each of said companies a substan- 
tial salary. J. &. Mixson was vice presi- 
dent, treasurer, and general manager of 
the business of the petitiéner. He de- 
voted his entire time to the business 
during the year in question and received 
a salary of $2,500. The only other officer 
of the petitioner was the secretary, G. 
E. Blanken, who owned no stock. He 
devoted his entire time to the business 
and received compensation in the amount 
of $3,796.98. He acted as inspector of 
produce, shipping clerk, and at various 
times traveled on bebali of the peti- 
tioner. 


The balance sheets showing the assets 
and liabilities of the petitioner at the 
| beginning and end of the fiscal year 
jended June 30, 1920, are as follows: 
July 1, June 30, 

1919. 1920. 
$8,800.34 $5,645.15 
2,772.61 4,798.40 
1,000.00 1,000.00 

108.00 1,172.30 





Assets. 

| Cash etek 
Accounts receivable . 
Liberty bonds 
Fixtures : 


$12,680.95 


$12,615.85 


Liabilities. 
Accounts payable 
Dividends payable 
| Capital stock ....... 
| Surplus 


$928.00 
1,000.00 
10,000.00 
752.95 


$1,460.00 
10,000.00 
1,155.85 


$12,680.95 $12,615.85 

The petitioner’s income and deductions 

for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, 
are as follows: 

Commissions on sale of vegetables, 

$37,668.71; commissions on sale of con- 

eee $3,310.49; total commission, $40,- 


Sale of apples, $139,359.14; cost of 
apples, $132,376.91; $6,982.23. Sale of 
seed potatoes, $42,326.83; cost of pota- 
toes, $38,878.80; $3,440.03. Total trad- 
ing profit, $10,430.26. Gross income, 
$51,409.46. 

Deductions: Salary nonstockholders, 
$6,426.63; salary stockholders, $2,504.26; 
brokerage paid, $769.15; discount and in- 
terest, $361.15; telephone and telegram, 
$3,197.20; traveling expense, $1,633.13; 
railroad claims paid, $147.83; exchange, 
$1,163.37; other deductions, $2,176.24— 
| $18,378.85 
Net income, $33,030.61; less Liberty 
| bond interest, $42.50; net taxable income, 
| 32,988.11. 

In addition to the produce commission 
business, the petitioner, as a principal, 
bought and sold potatoes during the tax- 
able year, accepting notes from some of 
its customers in payment of the potatoes 
sold, m the amount of $13,535.39. The 
gross profit realized from thé sale of 
potatoes was $3,448.03. The petitioner, 
as a principal, bought and sold apples 
and realized a gross profit of $6,982.23. 
The gross profit from trading as princi- 
pal in seed potatoes and apples during 
the taxable year amounted to $10,430.26 
or 20.3 per cent of’the total gross income 
for said year. 

In buying and selling produce on a 
commission basis, drafts were used when 
the produce was shipped to northern 
markets, The cost of exchange and in- 
terest on these drafts amounted to $1,- 
163.37 during the year in question. 

The petitioner supplied its customers 
with various kinds of packing cases in 
order that the product might be uni- 
formly marketed. The orders were 
taken from the farmers and placed with 
the manufacturer to be filled. Shipments 
were made direct to the farmers. In- 
voices were made by the manufacturer 
against the petitioner and petitioner in 





e 


ib 
j essential the finding is not at all respon- 
The language of the) 


rage Business 


Capital Is Declared 
Not to Yield Income 


Amount of Investment and Bor- 
rowings Is Found to 


Be Small. 


turn billed the farmers plus a 10 per 
cent commission. 

a 10 per cent commission. Payments 
were never made by the petitioner until 
after collection had been made from the 
farmers. The only instance of loss from 
the business was borne by the manufac- 
turer. 

The accounts receivable June 30, 1920, 
| smounting to $4,798.40, consisted of $2,- 
618.98 due from commission houses, 
$300.18 due on damage claims, $806.15 
due from farmers for barrels sold to 
them, and $1,073.09 advances to farmers 
for goods not settled for. 

Occasionally when farmers were in 
need of money the petitioner advanced 
funds to them on goods turned over for 
shipment. The petitioner employed 
brokers, in some instances, to assist in 
the marketing of goods. 

The capital used in the business dur- 
ing the period in question consisted of 
$10,000 paid in for stock, a total of $15,- 
000 borrowed from and repaid to the 
bank, and credit extended it by the bank 
by furnishing funds to pay drafts drawn 
on petitioner pending payment on drafts 
drawn by petitioner and deposited with 
the bank for collection. 

The respondent has denied the peti- 
tioner a classification as a personal serv- 
ice corporation and determined a defi- 
ciency in income and profits taxes in the 
amount of $9,256.40 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920. 

The Act specifies three essential ele- 
ments that must concur to constitute a 
corporation one of personal service— 
(1) the principal owners or stockholders 
shall be regularly engaged in the active 
conduct of the affairs of the corporation; 
(2) its income must be ascribed prima- 
rily to their activities; and (3) capital 
(invested or borrowed) must not be a 
material income producing factor. 

This court has held that findings of 
primary facts made by the Board of Tax 
Appeals will not be reviewed when sup- 
ported by testimony. 

Ox Fibre Brush Co. v. Commissioner 
(4th Circuit Court of Appeals), decided 
April 9, 1929. (IV. U. S. Daily, 554.) 
An examination of the finding of -facts 
y the Board shows that as to the first 


sive to the issue. 
statute is “regularly engaged in the ac- 
tive conduct of the affairs of the cor- 
poration.” The finding of the Board is 
that W. H. Mixson, one of the two stock- 
holders, was not “continuously employed 
or engaged in the business,” while the 
evidence is uncontradicted that he gave 
several hours every day to the direction 
of the business, as President of the cor- 
poration, that he fixed prices, saw cus- 
tomers, generally exercised a supervisory 
control, and was at all times available 
for consultation as to any questions that 
arose. He was-the active and actual 
head of the business. That this consti- 
tuted being “regularly engaged in the 
active conduct of the affairs of the cor- 
poration” is evident. 

Fuller & Smith v. Collector, 23 Fed. 
(2) 959. 

Kaufman Ltd. 24 
Fed. (2) 44. 

New Orleans Shipwright Co. Ltd. v. 
Commissioner, 27 Fed. (2) 214. 


v. Commissioner, - 


rvice 


Waivers 


Index and Digest , 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


PERSON AL SERVICE CORPORATIONS: Requirements for Classification: 


Activity of Stockholders, Defined 


: 1918 Act.—Where two individuals 


owned all of the stock of a corporation engaged in brokerage operations, and 
one of the stockholders, while serving as president without a salary, de- 
voted several hours daily to the corporation’s affairs and was in constant 
contact therewith, and the other served as general manager at a nominal 
salary; and capital was borrowed in amounts only sufficient to provide draw- 
ing accounts between receipt of fees and the number of employes never ex- 
ceeded four, such corporation was entitled to personal service classification 
since it met all requirements of the statute—Atlantic Coast Distributors 


v. Commissioner. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit)—~ 


Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 12, 1929. 


TATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: | Waivers: 
1917 and 1918 Acts.—Where a taxpayer and 


After Statute Had Tolled: 


Effect of Waivers Executed 


the taxing authorities entered into an agreement for extension of time for 
assessment and collection of tax, such waiver being executed after the ap- 


plicable statute of limitation had expired, and there was no consideration 
shown to support such agreement, collection of the tax was barred by the 
statute—Spear & Co. v. Heiner, Collector. 
ern District of Pennsylvania).—Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


July 12, 1929. 


AX LIABILITY: Dividends: Whe 


a corporation, by proper resolution, directed in one tax year that certain 
dividends be paid in the succeeding year, and a different taxing statute was 
enacted and made effective in the year in which the payments actually were 


made, held: The date on which the 


statute applicable because the payment, and not the declaration of the divi- 
dend, made such dividends taxable income to the recipient.—Hind v. Clark, 
(District Court for the Northern District of New York).—Yearly 


Collector. 


No unpublished ruling or decisio 


(District Court for the West- 
All Revenue Acts.—Where 


n Taxable: 


payments were made determined the 





n will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


SPEAR & COMPANY, A CORPORATION OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY, PLAINTIFF, 
v. D. B, Herner, INTERNAL REVENUE 
CoLLector. Law No, 5609, District 
CourRT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
PENNSLYVANIA. 

The principal question for considera- 
tion in this action, brought by the plain- 
| tiff to recover alleged illegally collected 
taxes, was whether certain waivers ex- 
ecuted by the plaintiff and the taxing au- 
thorities were valid, since, if they were 
effective, the collection of the taxes in- 
| volved was not barred by the statute of 
limitations. 
expired before the collection was made, 
but it was the collector’s contention that 
the taxpayer had consented to an exten- 
sion of time for an assessment by means 
of a waiver. 

It was the view of the court, how- 
ever, that the waiver had not suspended 
the statute because no consideration for 
the agreement was shown, and there was 
no authority for the execution of the 
waivers otherwise. 

The full text of the court’s findings 
of fact and opinion of Judge McVicar 
follows: 

1. The said plaintiff is, and at all times 
herein mentioned, was, a coiporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
the State of New Jersey and maintain- 
ing its principal office in the City of 
Pittsburgh, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

2. The defendant at all times pertinent 
to this case was and is, Collector of In- 





It was admitted that the statute had | 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


|W aiver of Law of Limitations Is Void 
Where No Benefit Accrued to Taxpayer 


Agreement Made After Expiration of Statutory Period | 
Found to Be 


of No Effect. 


ing to the Government of the United 
States, to wit, the sum of $21,341.52. 

5. By letter dated January 21, 1920, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue | 
notified the plaintiff that its said return 
was erroneous; that he, the Commis- 
sioner, had made divers changes and ad- 
justments in the plaintiff’s tax liability 
as shown on said return and in the fig- 
ures on which such tax liability was com- 
puted; and that, as the result of said 
| changes and adjustments, plaintiff owed 
|to the Government of the United States 
| additional income and excess profits tax 
|for 1917 in the sum of $16,074.53. 

6. On or about February 2, 1922, the! 
Commissioner of* Internal Revenue as- 
sessed against the plaintiff an additional | 
tax for the year 1917 in the amount of 
$16,074.53. 

7. On or about February 8, 1922, de- 
fendant made demand upon the plaintiff 
for the payment of the said additional 








assessment. 

8. On or about February 18, 1922, 
plaintiff paid to the Collector $1,180.43 
of the additional assessment, and filed 
a claim in abatement of the balance of 
$14,894.10. 

9. On March 20, 1923, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue sent to the plaintiff 
the following letter: 


Waiver Form Is Sent 
For Additional Tax 


“Sirs: Since this office is by an act 
governing prohibited from assessing tax 
for the calendar year 1917 after the ex- 
piration of five years from date of filing, 
you are requested to execute and return 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Bernc 
PuBLISHED WirHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


‘Dividends 


entered into the following written agree- 
ment: x 

“This contract entered into this Ist 
day of October, 1917, between Spear & 
Company, a corporation organized under 
the laws. of New Jersey, hereinafter 
styled “Spear,” and Eli Guggenheim, 
hereinafter styled “Guggenheim,” wit- 
nesseth: 

“Guggenheim sells to Spear 500 shares 
of the Capital Stock of Spear & Com- 
pany. In payment of said shares, Spear 
agrees as follows: 

“To pay the indebtedness owing by it 
to the Market National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, amounting to $55,000.00; 
which does not include a note of $5,000.00 
dated September 18, 1917, which Guggen- 
heim agrees to pay at maturity. 

“To pay the following notes owing by 
it amounting to $41,308.25, Guggenheim 


to pay interest on the same up to Octo- | 


ber 1, 1917: A. Guggenheim, $2,290.68; 

Mrs. E. B. Kaufman, $6,000; Adelaide 

Kaufman, $7,263.18; Adelaide Kaufman, 

$7,363.13; Mrs. Ike Nier, $16,471.59; Mrs. 

wie $1,000; Jack Guggenheim, 
“Ute 


Agreement Conveys 
Assets to Guggenheim 


“To execute a bill of sale conveying to 
Guggenheim, free and clear, from all 
liens and warranting the _ title, 
all _the merchandise accounts, bills 
receivable, conditional sales con- 
tracts, chattel mortgages, fixtures, and 
all other assets located in the 
Cincinnati Store and Warehouse, or 
now in transit to Cincinnati, now owned 
by Spear, and the Good Will of the Cin- 
cinnati business; subject, however, to 
this condition: that Guggenheim shall 
not have the right after December 31, 
1919, to use the name of Spear in any 
form in the conduct of his business. 


“Spear agrees to sublet (using the 
copyrighted long form as or prepared 
by W. H. Anderson & Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio), to Guggenheim, the premises now 
occupied by Spear & Co., at the south- 
west corner of Ease & Shillito Place, Cin- 
cinnait, Ohio, for a period expiring De- 
cember 31, 1919, the annual rental to be 
$18,000, payable in equal monthly install- 
ments of $1,500 on the first of each and 
every month in advance to the then 
lessors of the building, and Guggenheim 
is to assume all the conditions and obli- 
gations of the iriginal lease from Emery 
to Spear, relating to alterations, changes 
and insurance, and the name shall be em- 
bodied in the sublease or subleases from 
Spear to Guggenheim. 

“And Spear agrees to further sublet 
(using the same form as above stated) 
to Guggenheim for an additional term 
of five years beginning January 1, 1930, 
at a rental of $20,000 a year payable to 
the then lessors of the building monthly 


in advance provided Guggenheim gives | 
to Spear before December 31, 1917, se- | 


curity satisfactorily to Spear for the 
payment of the rentals beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1920. 


Spear Retains Right 
To Solicit Business 

“As a further consideration of the sale 
by “Spear to Guggenheim of the within- 
before mentioned assets, Guggenheim 
agrees that he will not consider that 
Spear has violated any of the covenants 
of this contract if it continues to solicit 
business in the State of Ohio and else- 
where through its mail order department. 

“It is mutually agreed between Spear 
and Guggenheim that neither one will 
take away or hire any of the present em- 
ployes of their respective organizations 
without the written consent of the other. 
Inasmuch as it is very difficult to esti- 
mate the damages ones out of a viola- 
tion of this paragraph, it is agreed that 
the one so violating its provisions shall 
pay to the other the sum of $10,000, 
which shall not be considered as a penalty 
but as liquidated damages. 

“Guggenheim agrees to pay all taxes 


| which the tax would be levied. 


It appears, not only from the evidence, | ternal Revenue for the Twenty-third Dis- 
| but also from the finding of facts by the/trict of Pennsylvania, and _ resident 
Board that the income of the Company| within the Western District of Pennsy]- 
must be ascribed primarily to the ac-| vania. 
tivities of the only two stockholders, W. 3. For the year 1917 the plaintiff kept 


to this office without delay the enclosed| of whatever kinds, government, state, 
waiver form, in order that the amount| county or otherwise, now due or which 
of $5,152.75 additional tax for the year} May become due arising out of the con- 
indicated discovered in an examination| duct of the Cincinnati business, as well 


H. Mixson and J. S. Mixson. Both were 
active in its management; J. S. Mixson 
devoting all his time to the work of the 
Company. It is true that there were 
four employes in the office, one of whom 
occupied the position of shipping clerk 
and inspector, but he owned no stock in 
the Company, and had no part in direct- 
ing the policy of the business. The other 
|employes were clerks and stenographers. 

“Where minority stockholders or em- 
ployes receive more salary and bonus 
than majority stockholders, but princi- 
pal stockholders were active in conduct- 
ing the business, the corporation was a 
personal service corporation for taxa- 
tion purposes under the Revenue Act of 
1918.” 

Fuller & Smith v. Collector, supra. 

See, also, North American Ry. Con- 
struction €o. v. Commissioner, 27 Fed. 
(2) 493; Kaufman, Ltd. v. Commigsioner, 
supra; Hurst, Anthony & Watkins v. 
Heiner, 26 Fed. (2) 734; Bryant v. Strat- 
ton, 1 B. T. A. 32; Lee Live Stock Com- 
mission Co., 7 B. T. A. 532. 

The capital, either invested or bor- 
rowed, of the company certainly cannot 
be held to be “a material income pro- 
ducing factor.” The capital carried on 
the books was $10,000, with a sur- 
plus of less than $1,000, used for 
the current needs of the company. The 
telegraph and telephone bills, necessary 
for market reports in carrying on the 
commission business, ran over $3,000 a 
year, and there was practically no in- 
come from invested capital. It is true 
that twice in the year in question small 
amounts of capital, $5,000 and $10,000, 
were borrowed for a short time, to han- 
dle shipments of potatoes and apples 


its books of account and filed its federal 
income and excess profits tax return on 
the calendar year basis and by the ac- 
crual method of accounting. 


Plaintiff's Income Tax 
In 1918 Totaled $21,341 


4. On or about the 18th day of March, 
1919, the plaintiff duly filed its income 
and excess profits tax return for 1917 
with the then Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue for said Twenty-third District and 
then and thereafter duly paid to said 
Collector the income and excess profits 
taxes appearing by said return to be ow- 





customers in the commission business and 
chiefly for their convenience; was done 
at a season of the year when there was 
no commission business, and was evi- 
dently done for the purpose of holding 
the organization together and giving its 
employes work at a time when they 
would have had nothing to occupy them. 
While the gross profit from this outside 
business was about 20 per cent of the 
company’s gross income, it is uncontra- 
dicted in the evidence that the net profit 
on this outside business was only $1,- 
238.33, and constituted less than 4 per 
cont of the company’s net profit for the 
year in question. It is evident that the 
outside trading was incidental to the 
|main commission business. 

| The respondent relies on the cases of 
Martin v. Edwards .(293 Fed, 258) and 
St. Paul Abstract Co. v. Commissioner 
(decided by Circuit Court of Appeals, 
| Eighth Circuit, March 25, 1928, to sus- 
| tain its contention, but a careful study 
of these cases leads us to the conclusion 





shipped to the company for delivery to}that both cases strongly support peti- 


its customers on orders already taken, 
but these uses of borrowed capital for 
only a few days on only two occasions 
in a year certainly cannot be held to be 
material in producing income. 

North American Ry. Construction Co. 
v. Commissioner, supra; W. A. Gordon & 
Co. v. Lines, 25 Fed. (2) 894; Fuller & 
Smith v. Collector. supra; New Orleans 
Southwright Co., Ltd. v. Commissioner. 
supra; Posse-Nissen, etc. v. United 
States, 25 Fed. (2) 748; Mountain View 
Sanitarium Co. v, Huntley, 25 Fed. (2) 
1016; Bryant & Stratton, supra; Mas- 
sengale Adv. Agency, 2 B. T, A. 26; Lee 
Live Stock Com. Co., supra. 

It is contended on behalf of the re- 
spondent, that the fact that the com- 
pany traded in apples and potatoes aside 
from its regular commission business, 
and that the gross profits from such 
outside trading amounted to $10,430.26 
and constituted about 20 per cent of its 
total gross income, deprived it, under 
Treasury Devt. Reg. 45, above set out, 
of a personal service classification. We 
do not think so, The trading in apples 
and potatoes was doe chiefly with the 


| tioners contentions. 

The ‘fact that no salary was paid the 
| president of the company, W. H. Mix- 
|son, and only a nominal salary. to J. S. 
Mixson, the vice president, treasurer and 
general manager, when the business done 
and profits earned would have justified 
liberal salaries to both is conclusive evi- 
dence of the good faith of the petition- 
er’s two stockholders. They took their 
compensation for services in the form 
of dividends for which they must have 
jaccounted in their income tax returns 
when the allowance to themselves of 
such salaries as the business justified 
would have materially reduced the profit 
shown by the company. 

While the burden is on the petitioner 
to prove right to a personal service 
classification (Botany Worsted Mills v. 
Unitec States, decided by Supreme 
Court, January 2, 1929) (III U. S. Daily, 
2700) we think that the petitioner has 
suspended that burden, and that the 


application of the law to the admitted 
facts. The decision is therefore reversed. 
e July 1, 1929, 





of your books may be assessed without 
further delay.” 

10. On March 28, 1923, plaintiff re- 
plied as follows: 

“Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of 
the 20th inst., I am enclosing herewith 
waiver of Spear & Company, permitting 





as all other obligations existing or aris- 
ing out of the conduct of the said Cin- 
cinnati business. : 
“Spear agrees that it will guarantee 
that Max Guggenheim, who is a creditor 
of Guggenheim to the extent of thirty- 
nine thousand nine hundred and thirty- 


one dollars and twenty-seven cents 
($39,931.27) will cancel five thousand 
($5,000) of said indebtedness and will 
states} Pay said Max Guggenheim the further 
¢|sum of nineteen thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-one dollars and twenty-seven 
cents ($19,931.27) leaving a balance of 
fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000) owing 
by Guggenheim to Max Guggenheim, 
which Guggenheim agrees to pay on 
or before January 1, 1918, withoyt 
interest. If Guggenheim fails to pay 
at the time stipulated, then said sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars is 


your office to reassess any amount that 
may be due for 1917 taxes at any time 
within one year from this date. 

“Your letter of the 20th inst., 
that you desire the waiver in order tha 
‘additional taxes . . . may be assessed 
without further delay.’ There is no need 
of your obtaining a waiver if you desire 
to make the assessment immediately, 
and if such is your intention please re- 
turn the waiver. If, on the other hand, 
you desire the waiver in order that you 
may have sufficient time to make a care- 
ful audit, giving us an opportunity to be 
heard, then you may retain the waiver. 
I have seen a great many letters re- 
questing waivers, but have never seen 
one in the form of yours of the 20th 
inst. The waiver is sent to you upon the 
condition above indicated.” 

11. Plaintiff and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue mistakenly believed 
that the Statute of Limitations had not 
run when the waiver of March 18, 1923, 
was furnished. 

12. There was no consideration for the 
waivers of March 18, 1923, and January 
18, 1924. 

13. By letter dated September 5, 1923, 
the claim for abatement of $14,894.10 
was denied. 

14, On the same date, September 5, 
1923, the Bureau sent a 30-day letter to 
the plaintiff proposing a further assess- 
ment of $5,186.26. 


cent per annum from October 1, 1917. 

“Spear shall have the right to use up 
its stationery and advertising matter 
now on hand, said advertising matter 
and stationery making mention of the 
Cincinnati store. 

“Spear does not warrant the payment 
of the chattel mortgages and other con- 
tracts made with its retail customers. 

“Any rebate due from the $55,000 
notes discounted at the Bank shall be- 
long to Guggenheim.” 


Guggenheim Allowed 
Use of Spear’s Name 





parties made and entered into the fol- 
lowing written agreement: 

“Know all men by these presents: 
ares That Spear & Company, a corporation 
Plaintiff Makes Appeal organized under one, iawn 2 New sagee?, 

. . in consideration of One dollar and other 
For Reconsideration good and valuable considerations, and the 

15. On September 29, 1923, the plain-| carrying out of the provisions of a cer- 
tiff appealed to the Committee on Ap-|/tain contract entered into on even date 
peals and Review from the action of the| herewith between Spear & Co. and Eli 
Bureau rejecting the claim in abatement| Guggenheim to it paid by Eli Guggen- 
and requested an oral conference. At the| heim, the receipt whereof is hereby ac- 
same time it filed a brief called “Appli-|knowledged, have bargained, _ sold, 
cation for Reconsideration.” The case| granted, and conveyed, and by these 
was referred to the Committee on Ap-| presents do bargain, sell, grant, and con- 
peals and Review. ‘ vey unto the said Eli Guggenheim, his 

16. On January 18, 1924, plaintiff fifed| executors, administrators, and assigns, 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenuesa/all the merchandise, accounts and bills 
waiver. receivable, conditional sales, contracts, 

17. On February 14, 1924, plaintiff filed | chattel moregages, fixtures and all other 
a brief with the Committee on Appeals| assets located in the Cincinnati Store 
and Review. The Committee sustained | and Warehouse, or now in transit to Cin- 
the Bureau as to the additional assess-|cinnati, now owned by Spear, and the 
ment. good will of the Cincinnati business; 

18. The outstanding unpaid additional| also autos and wagons located in Cin- 
assessment of $20,080,386 for the year|cinnati, Ohio; subject, however, to this 
1917 was collected on February 16, 1925,| condition: That Guggenheim shall have 
by crediting a portion of an overassess-| the right until December 31, 1919, to use 





against the said additional assessment.|tion with and conduct of his business, 
19. On October 1, 1917, the plaintiff| but not thereafter, except so far as he 
| and one_Eli Guggenheim, a stockholder, | may find it necessary or advisable in the 


4 


to draw interest at the rate of four per} 


20. And on the same’ day the same | 


Period of Payment 
Held to Determine 
Taxing of Dividend 


Year in Which Declaration 
Was Made Does Not Con- 
trol Law Under Which 
Levy Is Assessed. 


ARTHUR HIND, PLAINTIFF, Vv. JESSE W. 
CLARK, INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTOR, 


DISTRICT OF NEw YorK. 

The plaintiff sought recovery of cer- 
tain taxes which he claimed were il- 
legally collected, in that the Govern- 
ment assessed the tax at the 1917 rate 
rather than at the rate provided by the 
law operative in 1916. 


_ Dividends were declared by a corpora- 

tion of which the. plaintiff was a large 
stockholder, the resolution providing 
payment being adopted in 1916. The 
payments were not made until 1917, and 
the taxing authorities ruled that the 
date of payment, and not the date of 
declaration, determined the law under 
This 
view was adopted by the District Court 
for the Northern District of New York 
as expressive of the law, and dismissal 
of the suit was ordered. 

Dunmore, Ferris and, Dewey, for the 
taxpayer; Oliver D. Burden (C. M. 
Charest, Ottamar Hamele and B. Fitch 
Thompkins, or brief) for the Collector. 

Opinion by Judge Bryant. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Bryant follows: 

This is a suit for recovery of $64,- 
557.88 paid as additional income tax for 
the year 1917, which tax plaintiff claims 
was illegally exacted. There is not any 
dispute of fact in the case and but a 
single question of law, and that is, does 
the 1916 or the 1917 taxing rate apply 
to certain dividends declared ift 1916 by 
the Hind & Harrison Plush Company 


in 1917? 

_ The Hind & Harrison Plush Company 
is a New York Corporation. Its fiscal 
year ends November 30th. The earnings 


| of the company for the fiscal year ending 


November 30th, 1916, were $674,732.13 
and by resolution of the directors, duly 
adopted, the treasurer was instructed to 
make the following disposition of the 
earnings: ° 

“To holders of common stock 25. per 
cent during the month of January, 1917, 
and an additional 20 per cent. not later 
than September 30th, 1917, also an ad- 
ditional 20 per cent on or before No- 
vember 30th, 1917.” 

On November 21, 1917, an additional 
dividend of 10 per cent on the common 


| stock was declared payable on or be- 


fore December 15, 1917. Of the divi- 
dends declared and paid the plaintiff re- 
ceived $436,915. In his Federal Income 
Tax return for the calendar year 1917 
he computed his tax on $370,365.00 of 
the dividends at 1916 rates, and on 
$66,550.00 at 1917 rates. 
and audit of his return the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue computed the tax 
on $153,173.04 of said dividends at 1916 
rates, and on $283,741.96 at 1917 rates. 
An additional tax of $64,557.88 was as- 
sessed and paid. This additional tax is 
the subject of the suit. 


Date of Payment Controls. 


Plaintiff contends the distribution was 
made at time of dividends declaration. 
This position is not tenable. The law is 
well settled that the date of payment 
not the date of the declaration of the 
dividend. must be considered the date 
of distribution. Mason v. Routzahn, 275 
U. S. 175; U. S. v. Phillips, 25 Fed. 2nd, 
195; Horst v. U. S. decided in Court of 
Claims Jan. 15, 1928. 

The computation of the earnings of the 
company for the year 1917, as made by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and upon which the additional tax was 
assessed are not questioned or disputed. 
The computation of the additional tax, 
based upon the pro rating of the 1917 
earnings as figured by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, must ke approved. 

The defendant is entitled to judgment 
dismissing the complaint with costs, and 
findings may be prepared accordingly. 

June 28, 1929. 








collection by legal process only, of ac- 
counts or bills receivable.” 
| “To save znd to hold the same unto 
the said Eli Guggenheim, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns forever. 
“And the said Spear & Company for 
itself and for its successors and assigns, 
does hereby covenant with the said Eli 
Guggenheim, his executors, administra- 
tors, and assigns, that it is the true and 
lawful owner of the said described goods 
| hereby sold, and has full power to sell 
land convey the same; that the title, so 
| conveyed, is clear, »free and unincum- 
|bered and further,’ that it does warrant 
land will defend the same against all 
{claim or claims of all persons whom- 
| soever,” 
| 21. The depreciated cost of the mail 
| cuts which were abandoned, written off 
{on plaintiff’s books on December 31, 
| 1917, and taken as a deduction on its re- 
| turn was $9,233.80. 


| Plaintiff Held Entitled 
| To Deduct Prescribed Loss 


Conclusion of law: 1. The plaintiff is 
| entitled to deduct from gross income for 
| the year 1917, the loss occasioned by the 
| abandonment of its mail cuts. © ° 

2. The collection of this tax, having 
| been made after the bar of the statute 
|of limitations has become effective, was 
| unlawful and plaintiff is entitled to re- 
| cover the full amount of its claim. 
| Opinion: Plaintiff brought this action 
| to recover $20,080.36 with interest there- 
on which, it avers, was the amount of the 
| illegal tax that it was required to pay 





of Internal Revenue made an illega] as- 
sessment against plaintiff for the year 
1917, in that he refused to allow a credit 
for a loss the company sustained on the 
sale of its Cincinnati store and for de- 
preciation on certain cuts, and further 
that the collection of the tax was barred 
by the statute of limitations. 
Defendant denied the alleged illegal 
assessment, payment and bar of the 
statute of limitations, and alleged cer- 
tain waivers. A jury trail was waived 
by the parties. The Court has made the 


a more lengthy statement herein. 
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On review’ 
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and paid to and received by plaintiff PX 
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by the defendant; that the Commissioner | 


foregoing findings of fact, which obviate | 
Was the collection of the tax in this | 


| Board of Tax Appeals was wrong in its| ment due the taxpayer for the year 1918|the name and word of ‘Spear’ in connec-| case barred by the statute of limita- 
tions? Admittedly the statute barred ke 
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Tariff 


Opinion Is Requested | Prosperity of Motor Truck Industry 
Said to Require Retention of Duties 


On Right to Reopen | 
Baking Powder Case. 


’ Supreme Court Asked to De-| 


cide Whether Trade Com- 
mission Has Power to 
Continue Prosecution. 


In a petition for a writ of certiorari 
just filed, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been asked to decide 
whether the Federal Trade Commission, 
after dismissing its proceedings against 
the Royal Baking Powder Company on 
charges of the use of unfair methods of 
competition, has the power to continue 
to prosecute the company in the same 

®tause. 

This questicn. presents itself in the 
case of Royal Baking Powder Company 
‘vv. Federal Trade Commission et al., No. 
221. 

The proceedings before the Comimis- 
sion were begun by formal complaint in 
February, 1920, which was superseded 
by an amended complaint in April, 1923, 
containing charges of false statements 


by the petitioner concerning the use of | 


alum in competitor’s baking powders. 


Order Vacated in Part. 


However, on March 23, 1926, the Com- 
mission, after cue consideration, dis- 
missed the complaint. On July 7, 1926, 
the Commission issued another order de- 
elaring the order of dismissal of March 
23, 1926, to be vacated in part. The 
petition states that this order followed a 
number of ex parte conferences attended 
by counsel for the petitioner’s competi- 
tors, but regarding which the petitioner 
had no knowledge. 


On September 29, 1926, following a} 


Wetition filed by seven alum-using com- 
petitors of the petitioner, it was ordered 
that the petitioner show cause why the 
order of July 7, 1926, should not be com- 
pletely vacated and the case reopened. 
The petitioner presented its return to 
ne rule to show cause, and when the 
/ommission was about to vacate the or- 
der of dismissal and the order of July 
7, 1926, the petitioner obtained a writ of 
certiorari from the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia directed to the 
Commission. 


Motion to Quash Sustained. 
Before return had been made to the 


writ of certiorari, however, that Court} 


sustained the respondent’s motion to 
quash the writ. On appeal to the Court 


of Appeals of the District of Columbia | 


the lower court’s action was approved. 


“The jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission over the petitioner was ex- 


hausted when the Commission issued the | 


order dismissing its proceedings,” the 
brief argues, “and Section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act denies to the 
Commission any authority to vacate its 
order dismissing the complaint.” 


The nature of the proceedings on a 
complaint. before the Commission denies 
te existence of inherent or implied pow- 
ers to vacate a dismissal and reopen the 
case for further proceedings, the brief 
declares. 


Rate Is Determined 
On Silk Hand Bags 


Roulette Wheels Denied’ Entry 
As Articles for Recreation. 


New York, July 11.—The Customs 
Court has ruled that silk hand bags, in 
part of lace, must pay duty at the rate 
of 90 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1430, tariff act of 1922. Protest 
of Lebolt & Co., of Chicago, is denied 
by Judge Tilson. (Protest No. 91936- 
G-70400.) 

Overruling protests of the Poldi Steel 
Company, of America, the Court finds 
that certain imported rings were cor- 
rectly taxed at 25 per cent ad valorem 
as forgings, and 8 per cent extra on 
account of chromium content. (Pro- 
tests Nos. 285054-G-49039-26, etc.) 

Certain metal roulette wheels and so- 

Pcalled serpentines are held to have been 
correctly assessed at 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 399, act of 1922, 
as manufactures of metal not specially 
provided for, in a decision overruling 
peotests of H. C. Evans & Co., of Chi- 
cago. 

Claim was made for duty under para- 
graph 1402 at only 30 per cent as equip- 
ment designed for recreation use. Chief 
Justice Fischer dismisses this contention 
by pointing out that these roulette 
wheels and their accessories represent 
games of chance and gambling appa- 
ratus, and cannot be included in para- 
“ 1402. (Protest No. 271314-G, 
ete. ® 


Research Program Planned 
To Aid Pecan Industry 


Appointment of a committee of five 
scientific specialists of the Department 
of Agriculture to work out a program of 
research which will be of maximum serv- 
ice to pecan growers has just been an- 
nounced by Dr. A. F. Woods, Director of 
Scientific Work in the Department. The 
ell text of the announcement follows: 

Closer coordination of all activities of 
the Department of Agriculture relating 
to the pecan-growing industry with a 
#ikw to working out a program of re- 
search which will prove to be of maxi- 
mum service is the objective of a com- 
mittee of departmental specialists cre- 
ated by Dr. A. F. Woods, Director of 
Scientific Work in the Department. 

The five members of the committee 
are: Dr. E. C. Auchter, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, chairman; Dr. J. J. Skinner, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils; Dr. Ben- 
net A. Porter, Bureau of Entomology; 
Dr. R. R. Pailthorp, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economies; and S. H. McCrary, 
Bureau of ‘Public Roads. 

In announcing the appointment of the 
committee, Doctor Woods said: “The 
cultivation of the pecan is coming to be 
a question of major importance in south- 
ern agriculture. The rapid development 
of the pecan industry, based on the do- 
mestication of the wild species, is beset 
by many difficulties. Some of these have 
been partially solved; others have hardly 
been touched.” 

It will be the duty of the committee, he 
said, “to review and consider all pro- 
jects by the Department and work out a 
pr@egram that will enable the growers to 
develop their industry on a sound basis.” 


! 
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| 








Walter C. White Favors Continuation of 25 Per Cent Ad 
Valorem Tariff and Countervailing Levy. 


Continuation of the present 25 per cent 
ad valorem duty, together with counter- 
vailing duties is essential to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the motor truck in- 
dustry, Walter C. White, president of the 
White Motor Company, declared on July 
11 before a subcommitte. of the Senate 
Committee on Finance in connection with 
the application of rates of automobiles 
in the tariff bill (H. R. 2667). 

During his testimony Mr. White said 
that the motor truck industry is not a 
mass production industry. “It is a spe- 
cialty business,” he said. The full text 
of his statement follows: 

The production figures of the motor 
industry, broken down into passenger 
cars and trucks and buses, show that 
trucks and buses constitute 12% per 
cent of the motor vehicles produced in 
this country. The production so broken 
oe for the following years is as fol- 
ows: 


Pass.cars. Trucks and buses. 
WOES 55 ose 4,024,590 576,540 
TREE det weer 3,095,428 486,952 
UES” Scatse% 3,984,018 521,643 
BOOS. 5s wees 3,904,566 523,234 
RUNG Sis 3,327,770 410,016 


In discussing the tariff on motor ve- 
hicles as an industry, it is interesting to 
note that 83% per cent of the motor 
vehicles produced in the world are manu- 
factured in the United States. Canada 
produces 4.7 per cent, leaving but 11.8 
per cent of the world’s production of mo- 
tor vehicles outside of North America. 


Returning to the question of the tariff 
on motor trucks and buses, it must be 
borne in mind that only 12% per cent of 
these tremendous production figures ap- 
ply to motor trucks and buses. In dis- 
cussing motor trucks and buses it is 
essential that the different carrying ca- 
pacities of these vehicles be understood. 


Note particularly that in 1928, for ex- 
ample, out of a total production of motor 
trucks and buses of 576,540 in the United 
States 384,374 were of one ton or less 
capacity, which is 66 2/3 per cent of the 
production. This type of truck of one 
ton and under ,;capacity is manufactured 
and sold by practically all mass-produc- 
tion passenger-car manufacturers and is 
essentially a  passenger-car chassis 
strengthened up to carry a light delivery 
or truck body powered with a passenger- 
car motor. 


It is true that some of these so-called 
light-delivery trucks are rated higher 
than one ton capacity, and it is also to 
be borne in mind that essentially truck 
and bus manufacturers, such as my com- 
pany also manufacture motor trucks 
rated even below one ton carrying capac- 
ity, but their volume is small compared 
with touring car manufacturers’ trucks. 


No Mass Production 
Of Trucks and Buses 


There are at present about 100 truck 
and bus manufacturers and assemblers in 
the United States. Considering the mo- 
tor truck and bus manufacturing produc- 
tion without including passenger manu- 
facturers’ production of light-delivery 
wagons, it is immediately apparent that 
motor-truck and bus manufacturers are 
not producers of motor vehicles that sell 
in volume. 

That conclusion is drawn from the 
numbers produced by the number of 
manufacturers producing ®hem, but the 
reasons for that conclusion as well are 
apparent. Consider the differences in 
appearance alone of trucks and buses 
that you see on the street, and it be- 
comes apparent to the eye that there is 
no uniformity that would permit of 
quantity production. 

For example—buses. Bodies imme- 
diately strike the eye. Note the differ- 
ence in street-car type bodies, sight- 
seeing bodies, observation type bodies, 
double-deck bodies, sleeping-car bodies, 
and so on. Some are wood. Some are 
metal. 


The chassis have even more differ- 
ences in them, although not se apparent 
to the casual observer—four-cylinder and 
six-cylinder motors, dual engines, me- 
chanical brakes, hydraulic brakes, air 
brakes, different lengths and widths of 
frames, etc. Trucks are even more spe- 
cialized to meet the demands of particu- 
lar industries which they serve. 


The dump truck, the stake body, the 
telephone truck, the enclosed delivery 
truck, the tank truck for transporting 
milk or oil; the chassis have four-cylin- 
der motors, six-cylinder motors, equipped 
with solid tires, pneumatic tires, dual 
tires. Wheel bases are of varying 
length, different kinds and types of 
brakes, mechanical appliances such as 
power take-off, winches, cable puller, 
post-hole diggers. Gear ratios vary. 
Rear axles vary as to type and strength 
for different kinds of hauls. 


_The variations in carrying capacity, 
different power plants, varying wheel 
bases and different mechanical appli- 
ances are so very apparent in the plant 
of the White Motor Company. The dif- 
ferences are so apparent and so nu- 
merous even of trucks in the same fleet 
to meet various conditions of operation 
that quantity production is out of the 
question. Experience has demonstrated 
that fact time and time again. 


Found It Impractical 
To Stock Standard Bodies 


For instance, we have found it im- 
practical to even attempt to stock so- 
called standard bodies as buyers re- 
quirements vary so widely that they will 
not accept them. Selling by motor truck 
and bus manufacturers has yearly in- 
creased through branches as dealers can- 
not carry stocks of trucks of various 
sizes, capacities and required bodies for 
different businesses. In the case of my 
own company it is necessary for us 
therefore to maintain some 86 selling 
and service branches in the various 
cities of the country as only 22 per cent 
of our product is now being moved 
through dealers and they are usually 
dealers in small towns where the neces- 
sary capital investment for manufac- 
turer’s branch does not warrant the cap- 
ital required because of its limited mar- 
ket. Even in such towns the dealers 
usually handle passenger cars or other 
equipment to help carry their overhead 

The variations in carrying capacity, 
different power plants, varying wheel 
bases and different mechanical appli- 
ances are very apparent in the plant 











quirements for particular purposes make 
practically every truck manufactured 
special in some respect, which makes it 
impossible to even consider quantity 
production. The type of vehicle to be 
manufactured and sold is determined by 
the use to which the customer puts the 
vehicle and as a consequence the manu- 
facturer of motor trucks and buses must 
design and produce that truck for that 
particular use. 


This great variety in bodies, chassis 
and equipment of motor trucks and buses 
furnishes eloquent proof of the infinite 
ways in which motor trucks and buses 
meet the transportation requirements 
of the American people. Buses today 
are carrying more people over the high- 
way than are carried over rails by steam 
and electric roads. Motor trucks of the 
higher carrying capacities transporting 
raw material and finished products from 
the farm, the factory and the wholesaler 
to the railroad and from the railroad to 
the retiler and consumer are today re- 


| ducing distribution costs. 


Says Manufacture Is 


|On Specialty Basis 


In considering a protective tariff for 
motor trucks and buses we are dealing 
with one of the most important transpor- 
tation facilities of this country. 

We therefore submit that the facts 
establish that motor truck and bus manu- 
facturers are specialty manufacturers 
and not quantity or mass producers. 

There is as a consequence therefore more 
labor employed in motor truck and bus 
manufact@ing plants than in mass pro- 
duction plants and tariff protection is 
therefore of prime importance against 
the cheap labor market of foreign manu- 
facturing countries. 

In considering the exports of ‘motor 
trucks and buses in 1928 the United 
States exported 140,191 trucks and 
buses, of which 104,668 or 7442 per cent 
were of one ton and less capacity; 31,015 
or 2242 per cent were from one to 24% 
ton capacity, while trucks of over 2% 
tons capacity only amounted to 3,099 or 
3 per cent of the number exported. 

Of all capacities 26 per cent of the 
trucks manufactured in the United 
States, which percentage includes light 
delivery trucks manufactured by mass 
production passenger car manufacturers, 
were exported to all countries of the 
world. Most of them were exported to 
nonmanufacturing countries as, for ex- 
ample, the number of trucks over one 
ton capacity exported in 1928 to the 
largest importing countries were as fol- 
lows: 

One to 2% 
ton capacity, B: 

. 


2% 
B 


ton capacity, A; over 





Argentina 661 
SEN 9 wine's 118 
Asutria 144 
Canada 657 
Mexico 140 
MEE Ses cbeeceweercseseue eee 
Germany 10 
OEY... deabnaslvsbiabeneoce ‘nt 
Belgium 28 
ly 6 Shit Ble ce oa ba'nis ana 
United Kingdom ......... 951 78 


Exporting of Trucks 
And Buses Is Limited 


These countries are the largest im- 
porters of trucks. The balance of the 
countries of the world import even fewer 
motor trucks from.the United States as 
per the attached list. It is apparent 
from these export figures that foreign 
truck and bus manufacturers are serv- 
ing their own markets and that the 
United States manufacturers are unable 
to sell motor trucks and buses in other 
manufacturing countries, particularly 
motor trucks and buses as distinguished 
from passenger car mass production of 
light delivery trucks. The same reason 
applies, namely special production re- 
quiring a large amount of labor not 
required in mass production. 

In order that foreign production of 
motor trucks and buses may be com- 
pared with the manufacture of motor 
trucks and buses in the United States 
where during 1928, 576,540 units were 
produced, the production for 1928 by 
the largest foreign manufacturing coun- 
tries is covered by the attached list, 
taken from Commerce Reports of July 
1, 1929: 

Austria, 2,670; Belgium, 1,000; 
Czechoslovakia, 2,790; England, 46,525; 
France, 55,000; Germany, 22,200;- Italy, 
13,300; Switzerland, 1,300. 

Note that the entire production of the 
largest producer of motor trucks, Eng- 
land, Peet only 8 per cent of the 
United States production and that that 
total production was only one third of 
the number exported from the United 
States. 


Comparison Is Made 
Of Skilled Workers’ Wage 


The importance of considering labor 
costs in relation to the tariff becomes ap- 
parent when the figures on skilled trade 
workers furnished by the United States 
Department of Commerce are compared 
with the skilled workers’ wage in the 
United States. The United States De- 
partment of Commerce gives the follow- 
ing list of weekly wages for skilled em- 
ployes: 

Austria, $8.70; Belgium, $6.62; Czecho- 
slovakia, $8.86; England, $15.90; France, 
$9.97; Germany, $10.85; Italy, $7.30. 

This makes an average for these seven 
countries of $9.75 per week for skilled 
labor as compared with the United States 
average as stated in the Monthly Labor 
Review of May, 1929, page 181, of $37.35 
a week. In the United States, there- 
fore, skilled labor is paid practically 400 
per cent more than the average wages 
paid in these seven manufacturing for- 
eign countries, 

It is a proper question for this Com- 
mittee to ask as to whether motor truck 
and bus manufacturing companies in the 
United States are making unreasonable 
profits because of the tariff protection 
under the present Tariff Act, which prof- 
its might possibly be passed on to the 
American purchasers of motor trucks 
and buses. 

The attached lists, of capital invested 
and net earnings of nine representative 
American motor truck and bus manufac- 
turers for the year 1928, taken from 
their annual published reports, show 
that on an invested capital of $148,294,- 
000 the net earnings were only $10,- 
592,000 and this before any payment of 
dividends to stockholders. 


In conclusion, I respectfully submit} manufacturer, the A i i tor, | 
of the White Motor Company, The re-|that the motor truck and bus manufac-| and American labor, as a 
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Is Declining Rapidly 


Dependence on Im ports 
Grows as Production 
Falls; Russia Is 
Chief Source. — 


Czechoslovakia is becoming 
ingly dependent on imported petroleum, 
annual production in that country having 
dropped 154,966 barrels in 1926 to 97,538 
barrels in 1928, according to a statement 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
statement by the Department, made pub- 
lic July 11, follows in, full text: 

Czechoslovakia’s rapidly declining pe- 
troleum production is increasing that 
country’s dependence on foreign imports. 
Annual production, which amounted to 
154,966 barrels in 1926, fell to 115,318 
in 1927 and 97,538 in 1928, while experi- 
menial drilling did not produce - satis- 
factory results. 


Foreign Sources Listed. 

The crude oil produced in Czechoslo- 
vakia has an asphalt base and can be 
refined only into heavy oils. The domes- 
tic refining industry is therefore almost 
whelly dependent on outside sources for 
its supplies of raw material. Prior to 
the. World War crude came principally 


licia; after the war purchases from the 


sible because of the depreciation of | 


In 1925 the United States exported to 


receipts of the year. The balance was | 
almost exclusively of Russian origin, re- 
ceived. indirectly through Germany via 
Hamburg, and through Italy via Fiume. 


Russian Shipments Increase. 


In 1926 there was a considerable in- 
crease in imports of crude oils from Rus- 
sia, most of which were shipped direct, 
only small quantities coming: through 


amounted to 652,729 barrels, while those 


of the total imports of 662,858 barrels. 
The United States contribution dropped 
to less than 2 per cent that year. Dur- 
ing the first five months of 1928, how- 
ever, the United States furnished 150,- 
969 barrels of crude oil to Czechoslo- 
vakia, but beginning with June, 1928, no 
more shipments were received from the 
United States, while direct imports from 
Soviet Russia more than doubled, total- 
ing 647,094 barrels, or 70 per cent of 
the total crude receipts for the year. 





Device Is to Be Tested 
For Picking Up Air Mail 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
can liner Leviathan to demonstrate the 
possibilities in a ship-to-shore service 

r transportation of foreign mails. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Adams these tests proved 
highly satisfactory and arrangements 
are now being made to use his device 
for further tests on ships plying be- 
tween Boston and New York and later 
probably on a permanent basis on those 
ships carrying ocean mails. 

The device can be so constructed as 
to operate from roofs of buildings and 
thereby save some smaller communities 
the expense of providing especially 
equipped airports for air mail service, 
it was explained. 
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turers of the United States when dis- 
tinguished from mass production pas- 
senger car manufacturers as distin- 
guished from mass production manufac- 
turers; that we, as such manufacturers, 
sell comparatively few of our units in 
foreign manufacturing countries; that 
we employ a large amount of skilled 
labor which must be protected by tariff 
against skilled labor of foreign manufac- 
turing countries paying only a quarter 
of the wages paid in the United States; 
that the profits of motor truck and bus 
manufacture are not sufficient to pay a 
substantial return dn the capital in- 
vested even with the present tariff pro- 
tection. 


Separate Consideration 
Asked for Trucks.and Buses 


Accordingly, we earnestly urge upon 
this Committee a continuation of the 
present tariff rates on motor trucks and 
buses and the countervailing provision 
of the present tariff act regardless of 
what action is taken in regard to the 
tariff rates on passenger cars. Motor 
trucks should be clearly referred to in 
the Tariff Act if any change is made in| 
passenger car tariff, as under the present 
act motor trucks are not specifically 
mentioned, but are construed by Treas- 
ury Decisions to be included under pas- | 
senger car chassis, 
| The development in motor truck and | 
bus manufacture since the enactment of | 
the present Tariff Law has clarified a/| 
distinction between passenger cars and 
motor trucks and buses, and they should 
be so designated in the Act if the word- 
ing of that Act is to be changed. If 
the Committee desires to draw a distinc- 
tion for the purpose of tariff rates be- 
tween motor trucks and buses and motor 
trucks and buses manufactured by mass 
production passenger car manufacturers, 
we submit that the distinction made in 
the Revenue Act of 1924, in Section 600 
be used, namely, that trucks and bus 
chassis selling at a list price exceeding 
$1,000 be treated as trucks and buses | 
on which the present .rate of tariff is! 
to be retained. | 





increas- | , 
| broom corn, and fruits. 


Czechoslovak currency. | 


Czechoslovakia 223,734 barrels of crude | 
oil, or 56 per cent of its total crude oil} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 





from the United States, Mexico and se 


first two countries were almost impos-| California east to Mississippi. 


| 











‘We, as a motor truck manufacturer, 
have no interest in the retention of the| 
reimportation of war trucks section of | 
the present Tariff Act. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge upon 
this Committee a retention of the pres- | 
ent tariff rates on motor trucks and| 
| buses for the protection of the American | 
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Output of Petroleum |Wages of Farm Labor Show Increase 
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In Present Season Over Past Year 


In Czechoslovakia Estimates of Acreage Planted to Various Agricultural 


Products Announced by Crop Reporting Board. 


Estimates of the acreage planted to 
various crops, as just made public by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, include reports 
on the area of alfalfa, wild hay, pastur- 
age, Soybeans, peanuts, cowpeas, pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, sugar beets, 
Increase in farm 
wages in the present season is noted. 

The full text of the review of the acre- 
age of these crops follows: 

The acreage of alfalfa shows a slight 
decrease in California and Colorado, but 
little change in other Western States. 
In the rest of the country the acreage is 
gradually increasing and the total al- 
falfa acreage in the United States is 
three per cent larger than the acreage 
cut last year. The condition of alfalfa 
on July 1 is reported at 84.5 per cent of 
normal, compared with 81.3 per cent last 
year and an average of 86.5 per cent 
during the previous 10 years. This con- 
dition forecasts a production of 29,357,- 
000 tons compared with 29,100,000 tons 
in 1928 and a previous five-year average 
of 28,100,000 tons. 

The acreage of wild hay that will be 
cut is dependent on growth and on the 
price at cutting time but present indica- 
tions point to about 12,810,000 compared 
with 12,900,000 tons last year and an 
average of about 14,400,000 tons during 
the preceding five years. 

Pasture: On July 1 farm pastures 
were in better than average condition 
in most of the Central and Eastern 
States but they were poor in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and in most of the area from 
In the 
country as a whole pastures averaged 
87.5 on July 1 compared with 84.4 a year 
ago, and 85.9 the average for the pre- 
ceding 10 years. 

Soybeans.—Soybean acreage has in- 
creased about 7 per cent compared with 
last year. Increases were about 5 per 
cent in the important North Central 
States, and 15 per cent in North Caro- 
lina. Increases of 10 to 20 per cent 
are shown in most other Southern States 
except Virginia and Tennessee, where 
acreage is the same. The condition of 
soybeans is estimated at 81 per cent, or 
about average for July 1. 


Italy and Germany. In that year direct; Peanut Crop Reported 
shipments from Russia increased to 4 iT Be P Than U l 
per cent of the total imports, which} 40 ¥e foorer an Usua 


Peanuts.—The condition of peanuts 


from the United States declined to 12/ was 80 per cent on July 1, or slightly 
per cent of the total Czechoslovak im-j poorer than usual at that date. 
ports of crude oils. 

In 1927 \the direct shipments of crude|September 1 when information will be 
oils from Russia continued to increase, | available on the probable acreage to be 
reaching 454,384 barrels, or 68 per cent| harvested for the nuts. 


No es- 
timate of production will be made until 


Peanut acreage has increased less 
than 5 per cent over last year; there 
were reductions of 5 per cent in Georgia 
and 7 per cent in Alabama. Acreage 


increased 5 per cent in Virginia and 10 


per cent in North Carolina. In the 





Southwest, Texas increased 20 per cent 
and Oklahoma 75 per cent. Considering 
only acres grown alone, that is, exclud- 
ing peanuts planted in with corn, Texas 
and Oklahoma combined now have two- 
thirds as many acres as Virginia and 
North Carolina combined, and one-third 
as many as Georgia, Alabama _ and 
Florida. 

Cowpeas.—Cowpea acreage has drop- 
ped 20 per cent below that of last 
year. The relatively high price of seed 
compared with soybean seed is in part 
responsible. Decreases are general, the 
loss being more than a third in Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Missouri. Grow- 
ing conditions were about as usual. 

No estimates of production of annual 
legumes will be made before September 
1, when information can be obtained on 
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acreage to be gathered for picking or | 


threshing. 

Potatoes: Expected decreases in po- 
tato acreage have quite generally been 
carried out in all sections of the country. 
The preliminary estimate of plantings 
is 3,370,000 acres. The intended acre- 
age as reported in March, less usual al- 
lowance, indicated 3,350,000. The 1929 
acreage is about 12 per cent below that 
of 1928, somewhat lower than in 1927, 
and ony slightly larger than the average 
acreage from 1923 to 1927. The 19 
northern late States ordinarily produc- 
ing a surplus of potatoes are estimated 
to have planted 2,210,000 acres, and the 
16 deficient late States, 811,000 acres, 
amounting to a decrease of about 10 per 
cent from the 1928 acreage in each 
group. The remaining 13 States in the 
South with principally early potatoes, 
have reduced acreage one-fourth from 
that of 1928. 


Potato Crop Is Below 
Average in Condition 
The condition of the potato crop on 


July 1 was 83:1 per cent compared with} 


84:8 on the same date in 1928, and an 
average condition of 85:8 on July 1. On 
the basis of reported condition it seems 
likely that production this year will be 
close to 380,000,000 bushels, or about 18 
per cent short of the extremely large 


1928 production, and about equal to the| 
| average crop of the preceding five years. 


The expected crop is lower than the 1928 
crop by 14 per cent in the 19 surplus 
States, by 27 per cent in the 16 deficient 
States, and by 26 per cent in the 13 
Southern early States. 

Sweet potatoes.—The acreage of sweet 
potatoes is estimated at 814,000. This 


lis less than 1 per cent above the acreage 


harvested last year, and is about the 
same as the average during the past 
few years. The condition, 79.4 per cent 
of normal, forecasts a production of 
around 77,000,000 bushels, or about the 
usual supply. 

In the important commercial sweet 





| year. 
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Most Turkeys Imported 
In August and September 


Because raising and marketing séa- 


sons for turkeys are exactly opposite in 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, 
the largest importations of turkeys into 
the United States occur during the 
months of August and September, it was 
stated orally at the Department of Ag- 
riculture July 11. Figures for 1928 pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics show that during these two- 
months a total of 2,015,160 pounds of 
dressed turkeys was shipped into the 
United States as compared with a total 
of 1,584,260 for all other months of the 


| same year. 


Argentina ships the greatest amount 
each -year, the figures showed. During 
1928, Argentina sent 2,485,560 pounds, as 
compared with a total of 1,113,960 
pounds for all other countries exporting 
turkeys to the United States. 





| Expansion Shown in Trade 


Of British Cooperatives 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cepted as the actual 1928 turnover of 
the Societies, for the $423,385,500 trade 
of the Cooperative Wholesale Society 
and that of the Scottish Wholesale Cq- 
operative Society is done with these dis- 
tributive organizations, which pass the 
goods on to the members. 

The retail distributive societies had 
approximately 170,000 employes in their 
service last year. Membership, sales 
and profit were all about 6 per cent 
greater than for the previous year, 
whereas share capital showed an_ in- 
crease of nearly 9 per cent and loan 
capital advanced by more than 16 per 
cent. 





potato States of New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia, this year’s acre- 
age is 78,000, or about 2,000 acres more 
than was harvested in 1928.- The condi- 
tion of the crop in this area is 83, com- 
pared with 82 on July 1, 1928. 


In Georgia and the Carolinas, the 
present acreage is 244,000, or 4,000 
acres less than harvested in 1928; and 
the condition on July 1 this year aver- 
aged 81 per cent of normal, compared 
with 77 a year ago. 


Tobacco.—Tobacco acreage has _ been 
increased from a revised total of 1,895,- 
400 acres harvested in 1928 to 2,002,800 
acres planted in 1929, an increase of« 
5.7 per cent. Significant increases were 
made in the important air-cured and 
fire-cured types. Flue-cured tobacco, 
representing 57 per cent of the total, re- 
mains practically unchanged from last 
Burley, which sold at exception- 
ally favorable. prices last year, increased 


}in acreage 19 per cent, or from 338,900 


acres in 1928 to 402,900 acres in 1929. 
Other air-cured types which show in- 
creases are: One Sucker, 22 per cent, 
from 26,300 acres in 1928 to 32,200 acres 
in 1929; Green River, 25 per cent, from 
27,000 acres in 1928 to 33,800 acres in 
1929. Maryland acreage increased from 
31,000 acres to 32,000 acres in 1929. 









































































Street in America”. 















DDITION of elec- 
cA tric generating and 
distributing prop- 

erties in Harlingen, Texas, 
to Central Power and Light 
Company’s system provides 
the closing link in what is 
termed “‘the longest Main 


Starting at Mission, the 
“street” extends through a 
succession of almost-over- 
lapping townsto Brownsville, 
70 miles east. To the tour- 


ist the highway appears to 
be one long avenue, since it 
serves as the principal pbusi- 
ness thoroughfare in each 
town along the way. The 
entire route is electrified from 
this company’s transmission 
lines. Five generating sta- 
tions provide electric energy 
for “America’s longest Main 
Street”. 


We distribute the securities 
of these and other companies 
whose enterprise is aiding 
the amazing development of 
the great southwest. Send 
for our list of offerings yield- 
ing 6% and more. 


But a few years ago most 
Texas towns had only un- 
dependable, dusk-to-midnight 
electric service, if they could 
boast of service at all. 
Through the instrumental- 


nlerconnection 


achieves 


66 e 
The Longest Main Street 
in America’! 


ity of Central and South 
West Utilities Company — 
a holding company of na- 
tional prestige—an extensive 
program of interconnection 
was started by Central Power 
and Light and associated 
companies. Its rapidly aecru- 
ing results are now being 
manifested. 
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Aeronautics 


_ Aviation Said to Be Entering New Era 
| Of Safety as Result of Radio Beacon 


Bureau of Standards Continues Experiments to Increase 


Efficiency of Aids 


to Air Navigation, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


lible course along which aviators can fly 
regardless of fog or other weather con- 
ditions. To make use of this system an 
airplane need only be provided with a 
small receiving set carrying an indi- 
eator. 

An occasional glance at the indicator 
tells ithe pilot whether he is following 
the course, or how far off if he has de- 
viated from it. The troublesome trailing 
wire antenna and headphones used in 
earlier stages of the development have 
been eliminated. The experimental work 
is still in progress, but the system is 
sufficiently perfected so that routine use 
of it on the regular airways is begin- 
ning. 

With the radio beacon made practical 
and dependable, air route operations en- 
ter a new era of regularity and safety. 
Most of the trips which are now omitted 
or undertaken only at great risk can be 
confidently made. It has been the rule 
to undertake flights only when weather 
conditions were favorable enough so that 
the pilot could see points on the groun 
and in the early days of our air-mail 
gervice fiying schedules were frequently 
fnterrupted on account of weather con- 
ditions. 

A method of aerial navigation ealled 
“instrument flying” is used to some ex- 
tent. When the pilot cannot see the 


earth below he forgets the outside world | 


and, concentrating all his attention on 
his. instruments, navigates his craft from 
the information they convey. One in- 
strument tells him his elevation, another 
his speed, another whether he is turn- 
ing or flying straight away, and his com- 
pass indicates his general direction. 
Instruments Do Not Show 


Effect of Cross Winds 

But accurate as all these instruments 
may be, they do not tell him if he is 
drifting sidewise due to a cross wind, 
mor do they tell him exactly at what 
speed he is traveling because there may 
also be a head or tail wind to slow him 
down or speed him up. Thus while in- 
gtrument flying may enable a pilot to 
keep his craft at a safe altitude and in 
a@ generally correct direction, the hazard 
or getting far away from the course into 
strange, unfamiliar, and possibly dang- 
erous areas is ever present. 

What “instrument flying” has hith- 
erto lacked is precisely supplied by the 
directive radio beacon system, because 
with its use the pilot can always know 
his location. 

The first work on the double-beam di- 
fective type of radio deacon was done 
by the Bureau of Standards in 1921 for 
the Army Air Service. The method con- 
sisted of transmitting radio waves al- 
ternately from two directive coil an- 
tennas placed at an angle with eact 
wther. Each antenna transmits a set 
@f waves which is directive, i. e., it is 


| 


from ground to aircraft, and a radio | 
beacon system. One of the major con-| 
siderations in narrowing the choice of 
radio aids to these two was the idea of | 
minimizing the apparatus which would| 
have to be carried aboard the airplane. | 
The system adopted requires only a sim- | 
ple receiving set to be carried by an air- 
plane, With this set the pilot receives 
radio telephone information on weather 
conditions, etc., and also the radio beacon 
signals to guide him along his course. 
All of the complicated and expensive ap- | 
paratus is on the ground at the trans-} 
mitting end, to be maintained by the) 
Government. A technical description of | 
[o system is given in “Development of | 
‘radio aids to air navigation,” J. H. Del-| 
jlinger and H. Pratt, Proceedings of the 
|Institute of Radio Engineers, pp. 890- 
| 920, July, 1928, and also in “Radio De- 
|velopments Applied to Aircraft,” by J. 


|H. Deliinger and H. Diamond, Journal | 


|of the American Society of Mechanical 


| Engineers, July, 1929. ; 


La 


| Radio Telephony Used 
| By Airplanes in Flight 


The experimental work done showed 
that this system is entirely practicable | 
and: that all technical requirements will | 
be met by placing the radio telephone | 
| transmitting stations and the rhain bea- 
jcon stations at the principal airports, 
| something like 200 miles apart. The De- 
;}partment of Commerce has begun the 
|purchase of apparatus to make a num- 
|per of the installations. 

| It has been demonstrated that the use 
|of radio telephony to transmit weather 
and other important navigational infor- | 
|mation to the airplanes while in flight 
|is thoroughly practicable. In public dem- 
|onstrations in May, 1927, W. P. Mac- 
|Cracken, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
}merce for Aeronautics, and Dr. G. K. 
|Burgess, Director of the Bureau of 
| Standards, held conversations from their 
|desks with other officials in airplanes. 
{In one case the whole two-way conver- 
}sation was broadcast to the radio pub- | 
\lie from station WRC. Radio telephone 
| stations have already been installed by 
|the Airways Division, Department of | 
|Commerce, at Hadley Field, New Bruns- 
| wick, N. J., at Bellefonte, Pa., and at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Similar installations 
are under consideration for other impor- 
tant airports. 

This discussion is limited to the work 
on the radio beacon system. When the 
| specific development of the beacon for} 
| the civil airways was begun in 1926, sev- | 
| eral improvements over the existing form 
|of the beacon were sought. These in- 
| cluded some matters o7 design detail! (in- 
jvolving the goniometer, interlocking 
| switch, etc.), an automatic device for | 
}serving several courses simultaneously | 
| (for use at airports where several courses | 
intersect), and means of replacing the 


|reeds are tuned to the beacon modulation 


stronger in its own plane than in other | telephone receivers by a visual indicator. 
directions. _ . : The work has been done at two field 
When an airplane flies along the line} stations, one’ at College Park, Maryland, 


exactly equidistant from the two beams 
of waves, i. e., on the bisector of the 


angle between the planes of the two an-| 


tennas, the pilot hears the signals from 
the two with equal intensity. 


nals from one antenna are louder and 
the other weaker. Equality of received 


signals thus indicates a fixed line in space | 


and provides a means to guide an ob- 


server on any kind of craft along that | 


line. A different signal is used on each 
antenna so as to distinguish between 
them. 


Airplane Tests Were 
Made at Dayton 


In the early work a switch was used 
to throw the radio-frequency power from 
one antenna to the other. Tests made 
at Washington on the ground and on 
ships showed that a course was effec- 
tively marked out, permitting naviga- 
tion without aid of landmarks, compass, 
or other navigational device. The appa- 
ratus was next set up at Dayton, Ohio, 
and tests made in the air. The method 
was successful in airplane flights and 
had the important advantages that it 
required no special apparatus to be car- 
ried on the airplane and that no error 
was introduced by wind drift. 


This original work is described in Bu- | 


reau of Standards Scientific Paper No. 
480, “A directive type of radio beacon 
and its aplication to navigation,” by F. 
H. Engel and F. W. Dunmore. 


In the following four years the Army, 


engineers at Dayton, Ohio, developed the 
beacon further; in particular, they de- 
vised a signal-switching arrangement 
such that the signals from the.two an- 
tennas merged into a steady dash when 
on the course, giving an added criterion 
besides that of equal signal intensity to 
enable the observer to tell whether he 
was on or off the course. They also 
introduced a goniometer, or mutual in- 
ductance device, to permit orienting the 
course in any desired direction without 
moving the antennas. The beacon as 


thus developed is described in “Station- | 


’ 


ary and Rotating Equisignal Beacons,” | 


by W. H. Murphy and L. M. Wilfe, Jour- 
nal of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, 19, p. 209; September, 1926. 

Shortly after its formation in July, 
1926, the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce began a program 
of establishing aids to navigation on the 
nation’s airways. The aids determined 
upon were: Upper air weather informa- 
tion, airways lighting for night flying, 
and radio aids. It was recognized that 
radio offered important advantages in 
the way of communication between the 
ground and air and also direct naviga- 
tional assistance. As there had been lit- 
tle or no experience in the use of radio 
under the conditions of flight on the 
civil airways in the United States (the 
Air-mail Service did not employ radio 
on its airplanes), it was not immediately 
evident what form these radio aids 
should take. 

The Aeronautics Branch assigned the 
mecessary experimentation and develop- 
ment in this field to its research divi- 
gion, which was organized in the Bureau 
of Standards. As a first step a confer- 
ence was ealled June 22, 1926, to secure 
information and advice from various or- 

anizations which had experience bear- 
ng upon this problem. The recommen- 
dations made have been of value to the 
Department in the develpoments since 
that time. . 

The development of radio aids for the 
airways was immediately begun, the 

% a 


te de ‘ 


la suburb of Washington, and the other 


If the | 
airplane deviates from this line the sig- | 


at Bellefonte, Pa., chosen because of its 
location on the New York-Cleveland air- 
way in particularly nazardous mountain | 
terrain. These two stations are equipped 
with radio beacon and also radio tele- 
|/phone and telegraph transmitting ap- 
|paratrus. The Bellefonte, Pa., station 
was transferred in 1928 to the Airway 
| Division of the Deaprtment of Commerce, 
and is now used for giving :cgular radio 
service to the portion of the transconti- 
nental air route on which it is situated. 
| The College Park station continues to 
|serve as a development laboratory and 
{as a model and demonstration station, 
and is, in addition, available to give radio 
service to the air routes passing through 
Washington. 

At College Park there is a directive 
radio beacon which is equipped to send} 
signals modulated at the two low fre- 
quencies necessary for the simple type 
visual indicator system which the Bureau 
has developed. The College Park station 
is also equipped with an improved type 
beacon using three low modulating’ fre- 
quencies, by means of which it is possible 
to serve as many as 12 airways simul- 
taneously, 

The beacons operate in the frequency | 
band 285 to 315 kilocycles and the tele- 
phone stations in the band 315 to 350 
kiloecycles. These are allocated to air 
service by the 1927 International Radio 
Convention. For the present the beacons 
| are adjusted to the frequency of 290 kilo- 
cycles and the telephone stations to 333 | 
kilocycles. 

The Bureau’s work of the last two 
years has been largely directed to the} 
effort to replace the aural method by a} 
practical visual method suitable for use | 
under the most adverse conditions. The | 
use of telephone receivers and determi- 
jnation of location by distinguishing cer- 
tain aural signals requires skill and 
entails a certain strain upon the pilot. 
This would be eliminated if a method 
could be devised which required no list- 
ening but only on occasional glance at 
the instrument board, 

The Bureau of Standards has experi- 
mented with a number of possible visuai 
indicator systems, most of them involv- 
|ing the use of two different modulating 
frequencies for the two crossed loop an- 
|tennas. The modulated radio frequency 
jis on the antennas continuously, instead 
of throwing from one to the other an- 
|tenna as in the aural system. This per- 
|mits the use of continuously indicating 
instruments on the airplane. If the air- 
plane gets off to one side of the course 
|the intensity of one of the modulated | 
| waves will increase and the other de- 
|crease owing to the directive nature of 
| the two coil antennas. | 
| It is required that a device be used in| 
|connection with the receiving set on the 
|airplane which will give a visual indica 
jtion of the relative amounts of the two 
| modulated waves received. This requires 
|some form of tuning to these two modu- 
jlation frequencies. 
| The form ‘finally adopted consists of 
two vibrating steel reeds. Their vibra- 
tion gives the visual indication while they 
|themselves provide the necessary tuning 
‘to the two modulation frequencies. 

The indicator is very simple and 
|rugged, being mounted on the instru- 
ment board in front of the pilot and 
electrically connected in the receiving set 
output in place of telephone receivers. 
It consists of a set of coils through 
which passes the audio output current 
| of the receiving set acting on a pair of 
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frequencies, 65 and 86.7 cycles per second. 


When the beacon signals are received 
the reeds vibrate and, since they are 
tuned to the two modulating frequencies | 
used at the beacon, serve as a device for 
indicating equality of received signals 
from the two loop antennas. The tips of 
the reeds are white against a dark back- | 
ground so that when vibrating they ap- 
For use in 
night flying suitable indirect lighting of 
the reed tips is provided. 

When the two white lines are equal 
in length the airplane is on its course, , 
a deviation from this course to the left | 
increasing the deflection of one reed and 
decreasing that of the other. The reverse | 
is true if the airplane deviates to the 
right. To return to the course the pilot 
turns in the direction of the shorter reed. | 
By piloting the airplane so that the two 
lines are always of equal length he re- 
mains on the indicated course. The reed | 
indicator is very sensitive, requiring less 
than three volts across the indicator 
terminals for normal reed deflections. 

A phenomenon quite common to me- 


|chanically tuned devices is the change in 


their vibratory frequenc~ caused by 
changes in the surrounding temperatures. 


This phenomenon was observed in the | 


case of the vibrating steel reeds, A sim- 
ple compensating device has been per- 


|teeted which nullifies this effect, making 


the reed frequencies entirely independ- 
ent of temperature. The use of elinvar 
reed has also been employed successfully. 
Elinvar is a nickel-steel alloy the elastic 
constants of which are independent of 
temperature. The vibratory frequency of 


the elinvar reeds is therefore also inde- | 
pendent of the surounding temperature. | 
No additional temperature compensating | 


device is then necessary. 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 13. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 11.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of.New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In 
tion 


pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, deal- 
ing with the conversion of foreign cur- 
rency for the purpose of the assessment 
and collection of duties upon merchan- 
dise imported into the United States, we 
have ascertained and hereby certify 
you that the buying rates in the New 
York Market at noon today for 
transfers payable in the foreign curren- 
cies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
3elgium (hbelga) 
Bulgaria (lev) Pace en 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (iranc) tant 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

italy’ Qlira) . 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) en Mea 
China (Shang. tael)....o.ccecs: 
China (Mex, dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) eo 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) . 

Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


14.0460 
13.591 
799 


26.6363 


485.0625 


8048 
9.2305 
.7560 
47.9553 
57.4017 
2083 
41.2083 
35.967 
45.4214 
55.8750 
99.4609 
99.9112 
47.9825 
95.3735 
11.8620 
12.0400 
96.6581 
96.6200 
52.1250 
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Shipping Increases 


Through Kiel Canal 


| Number of Vessels Said to 
Have Gained Seven Per 
Cent in May. 


A very high rate of activity in ship- | 


ping traffic through the Kiel Canal was 
recorded in May, the Trade Commis- 
sioner James T. Scott at Hamburg, has 


The Department’s statement issued July 
11 follows in full text: 


Just 4,911 vessels totaling. 1,882,283 net 


| registered tons were cleared through the 
} Kiel Canal during the month, a gain of 


7 per cent in the number of vessels and 


, 19 per cent in tonnage over the preced- 


‘ing month. 

Shipping traffic that used the Kiel Ca- 
| mal in May also shows much higher re- 
|turns than those of the corresponding 


; month of last year, as an increase of 


| 6 per cent in the number of vessels and 
24 per cent in tonnage was registered 
| during the month when compared with 
| the traffic in May of last year. 

Of the shipping traffic that used the 
| Kiel Canal during May, 1929, steamers 
| and motor ships accounted for 914%2 per 
' cent, and laden ships for 764% per cent 
of the total traffic. Vessels of German 
nationality participated in this traffic to 
the extent of 4% per cent, 

The nature of the vessels that were 
cleared through the Kiel Canal in May 
was as follows: 2,252 steamers and mo- 
| tor ships, 1,679,131 N. R. T.; 2,278 sail- 

ing craft, 114,353; 144 lighters and 
barges, 43,632; 237 sport, naval and 
service craft, 45,167. Cargoes were 
carried by the vessels were: 33 with pas- 
sengers, 85 livestock, 187 coal, 161 


| stones, 72 iron, 302 lumber, 525 grain, | 


64 ore, 838 other bulk cargoes, 1,042 
| general merchandise, 103 mixed cargoes 
and 1,549 were empty or in ballast. 
| Roughly 31 per cent of the number of 


| vessels that used the Kiel Canal were | 


| consequently empty or in ballast. 


'Prohibitive Rates 
Opposed for Tariff 


‘High Levies Said to Curtail 
Foreign Buying Power. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the Shipping Board has observed no 
| stimulation of the export wheat trade as 
}a result of the emergency export rates 
installed by the railroads late in May. 

At the time the agitation for lower 
export rates was at its height, expert 
grain men said that lower rates were 
not likely to accelerate the movement of 
grain from this country, as long as the 
world market was _ sluggish. 

The world market prices necessarily 
| must depend in some measure on the 
ability of foreign consumers to buy 
grain. That ability to buy, by the very 
nature of things, depends on the foreign 
consumer’s ability to dispose of nis own 
products. “ 
| If we make it Impossible for the for- 
| eign countries to market what they have 
to offer, by shutting them out of our 
,own markets with prohibitive tariffs, we 
;are bound, ultimately to experience “a 
reaction unfavorable to the sale of our 
staple crops and products, a substantial 
| part of which we must dispose of in the 
world markets. 





| Foreign countries can buy only when! 


, they are prosperous and their prosperity 


depends on their ability to sell. “That is 
a very simple proposition generally ig- 
nored by those who would build the 
American tariff ‘wall higher than is nec- 
essary for revenue and reasonable pro- 
tection. 


I had hoped’ that the ‘emergency 
freight rates on export grain and flour 
would be helpful in moving out of the 
country the large carry-over of wheat 
from last year. I say I had hoped for 


| this result, but it seems that hope was 


| Vain, 

The price on wheat in Liverpool is, 
quite obviously, a more important factor 
than the transportation charge from the 


| wheat-belt to the Gulf or Atlantic ports. 
informed the Department of Commerce. | 


20 Ships Await Cargoes. 
My inquiry of the Shipping Board, de- 
'velops the fact that it has more than 
20 ships in Gulf waters waiting for ex- 
port wheat cargoes, but wheat shipments 
‘are not offered. The buyers are not in 
|the foreign markets. The need now is 
| for foreign buyers. 
« I attach some importance to the fact 
| that the current issue of commerce re- 
| ports issued ky the Department of Com- 
}merce records the fact that the tariff 
;committee of the German Reichstag has 
‘approved and the Reichstag shortly will 
{vote on a bill providing for an imme- 
|diate increase of the import duty on 
| wheat from 5 to 6.50 reichsmarks per 
100 kilos, and on oats and rye from 6 
to 7 reichsmarks. 
| The only reason Germany does not im- 
; pose a higher duty is because it would 
|do violence to a commerce treaty be- 
tween Germany and Sweden. 





| This is retaliatory tariff action in Ger- | 


|many. That is what we must expect 
; from most countries when we have no 
}regard for economic sanity in our. own 


| tariff legislation. 


‘Site at New Orleans 
| For Bridge Rejected 


| Objections Are Stated by Sec- 
retary of War. 


The proposed bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at New Orleans, if con- 
structed, must be built at a point further 
north than the Race Street site selected, 
it was stated orally, July 11, by the 
| Secretary of War, James W. Good. 

Secretary Good said that New Or- 
leans unquestionably needs a bridge be- 
cause of its growing population and 
traffic, but that the proposed site was 
just below a point where there are many 
utilities handling grain, coal and other 
spplies. If the bridge were built at this 
point, it would interrupt a great deal 
of this traffic, he said. 

Furthermore, Army Engineers consider 
it unsafe to erect a bridge with a span 
1,500 feet. long at this point, Secretary 
Good said. There have been borings to 
a point 200 feet deep at the proposed 
site, without trace of rock for a founda- 
tion. 

The recent collopse of the Hacken- 
sack bridge, and the breaking of cables 
in the Detroit bridge, illustrate the un- 
wisdom of the undertaking at the pro- 
posed location, Secretary Good said, ‘ 

The full text of a written announce- 
ment issued following his oral state- 
ment follows: 

The Secretary of War has concurred 
in the disapproval by Major General Ed- 
gar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, of the 
application made by George A. Hero and 
Allen S. Hackett, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River fom_ Race 
Street, New Orleans, at Periander Street, 
Gretna, Louisiana, 

In cases of this nature, concurrent ac- 
tion by both the Secretary of. War and 
jChief of Engineers are required, The 
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Railroads 


Northern Pacific Proposes 
Branch Line in Montana 


The Northern Pacific Railway has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Finance Docket No. 7707 for 
a certificate authorizing it to construct 
a branch line in Dawson county, Mont., 
from Woodrow to Bloomfield, 24 miles, 
to reach ja large area of agricultural 
land and ‘serve a large number of set- 
tlers, 


Right to Abandon Line 
In New York Is Asked, 


The Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Railroad has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Finance Docket 
No. 7718 for a certificate authorizing the 
abandonment by it of a part of its 
steam railroad extending from Broadal- 
bin Junction to Northville, N. Y., a dist- 
ance of approximately 12 miles. The ap- 
‘plication states that 7 of the 12 miles 
have been condemned and acquired by the 
fe of Hudson River Regulating Dis- 

rict. 


Traffic at Hamburg 


Near Pre-war Level 


City Leads European Ports 
In Number of Incom- 
ing Vessels. 





_ Traffic at Hamburg has almost attained 
its pre-war volume, according to a state- 
ment based on a report frome the Consul 
General, G. Bie Ravndal, ade public 
July 11 by the Department 5£ Commerce. 
The statement follows in full text: 
While Hamburg embraces a variety of 
manufacturing plants and a still more 
comprehensive agglomeration of mer- 
cantile and financial enterprises, the port 
and its shipping still retain their tradi- | 
tional importance. | 
The port dominates the situation. Its| 
location at the terminus of the great | 
maritime route which carries ships from | 
the Atlantic into the North Sea enables | 
vessels to touch at intermediate ports| 
in Spain, France, England and Holland 


eerie 


Decrease Recorded : 
In TotalTonnageof 
Freight Last Year | 


Totals for Various Commod- 
ity Groups for Class I Roads 
Shown by Quarters in 
Survey by I. C. C. 


The total tonnage of revenue freight 
carried by Class I Railways of the, 
United States in 1928 amounted to 2,361,- 
622,636, according to a compilation a 
freight commodity statistics by the Bu- 


lreau Of Statistics of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission just made public. 
This compares with 2,363,638,942 ton® 
in 1927 and 2,465,368,606 in 1926, 


The figures were made public by the 
Commission in Statement No. 29,100, 
giving the statistics by districts and by 
individual roads) A statement compar- 
ing the tons originated in 1928 with 
that im 1927, by quarters, for the various 
commodity groups for the roads of the 
United States follows in full text: 

Tons originated 1928, Aj; per cent in- 
crease 1928 over 1927, B: > 

A 


25,999,497 1.93 
19,989,296 *.13 
31,019,997 2.21 
40,924,424 9.12 
117,933,214 4.02 


6,552,585 6.07 
6,068,654 *3.06 
6,015,932 *5.33 
6,994,293 *3.09 
25,631,464 *1.45 


138,692,416 *16.40 
168,214,355 *5.91 
199,674,094 0 
188,605,169 11.90 
695,186,034 *2.60 


*2.62 
*5.41 
*5.46 


Products of agriculture: 
lst quarter 
2d ee 
3d EENE sas s9 8 . 
ACs. Qmgrter.....65. 
MMs sac resche ens o 
Animals and products: 
iut. .quarte?......... 
2d: quarter......... i 
3d =s quarter......... ‘ 
4th quarter......... . 
caer 
Products of mines: 
Ist quarter......... . 
2d quarter... 
3d 
“em querter......:.<. 
EE eon ab re ce 
Products of forests: 
Ist quarter.......... 
2d quarter. ......... 
38d ses quarter......... ; 
a ee 
EE cay tet iach ne so 
Manufactures and misc. : 
Ist quarter.......... 
2a quarte?:........5 
3G 48 quarter.........% 


24,917,808 
24,492,242 
23,638,231 
23,668,188 
96,716,469 


69,321,963 
80,353,959 
83,354,327 





and ultimately to land their cargoes 65 
miles up the Elbe, in close touch! 
through river and canal boats with in-| 


land markets as distant as Prague. | 
| 


This long and largely uninterrupted | 
haul ty water, under modern conditions | 
lof competition, constitutes a factor of | 
|supreme importance. Similar considera- 
tions apply to exports from all sections 
of central and western Europe. Ham- 
burg thus has become a shipping and| 
trading center whose main role consists | 
in serving as the place of transshipment | 
of goods from and to all parts of the 
world. 

Throughout the more than 1,000 years | 
of its history Hamburg has jealously and | 
zealously guarded its port. Repeatedly | 
misfortunes have befallen the city-state, 
but each time it has risen from its ashes. 
At present, only 10 years after the ter- 
mination of the World War, the traffic 
of the port, completely paralyzed dur- 
ing the hostilities, has alzmost attained | 
its pre-war volume. 

It is not correct, as has been stated, 
| that Hamburg already has regained its 
position as the leading port of conti- 
nental Europe. While ahead of all Euro- 
pean rivals (including Antwerp and Rot- 
terdam) in the matter of incoming ves- | 
sels, Hamburg still is behind that group 
of smaller ports called the New Water- | 
way as regards tonnage. According to| 
official statistics, Hamburg’s incoming | 
ocean shipping in 1928 totaled 17,267| 
|vessels with an aggregate tonnage of | 
21,290,000. This is a gain of 935 ves- 
sels (6 per cent) aud of 1,690,000 tons | 
(8 per cent) as compared with 1927; its | 
jnearest competitor, the New Waterway, 
recorded a total of 15,021 “incoming ves- | 
sels and 24,460,000 tons. @ loss as com- 
pared with 1927 and 975 wessels (6 per 
cent) and. not auote 1,000,000 tons (4 
|per cent). If Hamburg continues its 
steady progress, however. it soon will 
outdistance all continental rivals, the 
city believes. 


Stocks of Mereury 


Are Secured Abroad 


|American Sources Supply Only | 
One-third of Needs. 


|America is dependent upon foreign 


|sources for two-thirds of the mercury | 
consumed in the United States, accord- | 
ing to a study of the marketing of quick- | 
silver just issued by the Minerals Di-| 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the Department's state- 
ment follows: 

Mercury is one of several products 
for which the United States is at present 
partially dependent on foreign sources 
of supply. The United States produces 
only 7% per cent of the total world 
output while consuming about 25 per 
cent. Spain and Italy are the chief 
factors in mercury production, their 
combined output in 1927 representing 
about 90 per cent of world production. 
During that year the total world output 
of mercury amounted to 5,600 tons. To- 
gether with the United States, Germany 
and the United Kingdom are the chief 
users of this metal. 

Mercury is an exception among metals 
in that it is recovered ‘without smelt- 
ing, being distilled at the mines and 
shipped as a finished commercial prod- 
uct. The recovery of the metal from 
the ore is accomplished by vaporization 
at comparatively low temperatures. 

By far the larger part of the mercury 
consumed is utilized im the drug and 
chemical manufacture, fulminates, ver- 
million red, anti-fouling paint, electrical 
apparatus and measuring instruments. 














action of General Jadwinm is indicated by 
the following extract from the report on | 
the application: 

“Since almost half of the commerce 
over the wharves of New Orleans now 
utilizes the facilities above the site of 
the proposed bridge, and since the con- 
struction of a bridge with adequate 
clearances at this critical site would be 
hazardous, particularly wnder flood con- 
ditions, the Chief of EXngineers disap- | 
proves the plans at this location but 
would now be inclined to give favorable 
consideration to suitable plans for a 
bridge located far enowgh upstream, to 
preserve the free and unobstructed ac- 
cess of world shipping to the major port 
facilities.’?, 





76,819,160 
309,849,409 


4th quarter.......... 
Year .. . 

All L. C. L., fre 
1st quarter.. 
2a = quarter. 
3d quarter... eee 
4th quafter.......... 

ear. 

Totals: 
Ist quarter.......... 
2d =s quarter.......... 
3d quarter......... 7 
4th quarter 
Year 


* Decrease. 


ight: 
fervent 8,830,818 
9,251,110 
9,342,485 
9,465,158 

36,889,571 


274,315,087 
308,369,616 
353,045,066 
.... 346,476,392 
. .1,282,206,161 
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Number of Automobiles 


In Use Doubled Since 1922 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|relatively recent year with the preséft. 


At the end of 1922, for example, it is 
estimated that there were registered 
14,618,944, less than half the number 
in operation on January 1, 1929. ‘The 
increase in continental United Stages 
during that same period was 12,390,068, 
or more than 100 per cent, since 12,239,- 
853 were being operated at the end of 
1922, and 24,629,921 at the end of 1928. 
At the. same time, the increase in use 
of automobiles in the world, excluding 


| continental United. States, was 5,019,572, 


or 210 per cent over the 1922 total of 
2,379,091. 

The automobile industry in the United 
States outranks all other manufactur- 
ing industries. Automobiles also rank 
first in exports of manufactured products 
from the United States. Exports alone 
from the United States and Canada 
nearly equal the combined production of 
the rest of the world. 


With these facts before us, it is not 
difficult to understand why the United 
States and Canada support such a large 
majority of the world’s motor cars. Just 
as our manufacturers build and export 
more automobiles than the rest of the 
world combined, we also are the world’ 
heaviest consumer. At the beginning o 
1929, the automobiles circulating in the 
United States and Canada numbered 25,~ 
691,751, or over 80 per cent of the world 
total—a proportion that includes 83-7 
per cent of the world’s passenger cars 


|and 66.4 per cent of its trucks and buses. 


Calendar 
of the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


No. 22140—The Loomis Machine Com- 
pany v. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company. Hearing now assigned for_ 
July 10, Chicago, Examiner Crowley, 
is cancelled. ' 

No. 21773-—Pine Bluff Grain Exchange, 
for Cook-Bahlau Feed Manufacturing 
Company et al. v. St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway Company et al. Hearing 
assigned for July 11, Pine Bluff, Exam- 
iner Hill, is cancelled, 

No. 22064—King Company v. Florida 
East Coast Railway Company et iy 
Hearing now assigned for July ls 
Florence, Ala, 22xaminer Kerwin, is 
cancelled. 

No. 22074 et al—The O. A. Smith Agena, ° 
Inc., v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifi 
Railway Company et al. Hearing now 
assigned for July 15, Chicago, Examiner 
Crowley, is cancelled, 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No, 
3320.—Pitch and Tar in Central Terri- 
tory. Hearing assigned for July 24, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Examiner Colvin, is 
postponed, 

Finance Docket No. 7662.—Joint applica- 
tion of Culpeper ‘Telephone Company 
and the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele-.,, 
Phone Company of Virginia for a cere 
tificate that the acquisition by the latter 
company of the properties of the former 
company will be of advantage to the 
persons to whom. service is to be ren-'" 
dered and in the public interest, is as~ 
signed for hearing July 29, Washing- 
ton, D. ©, Examiner Davis. 

Finance Docket No. 4107.—Gideon & 
North Island R. R. Co., is assigned for 
oral argument. July 29, Washington, 
D. C., before Division 4. 

No. 17517—Rates on chert, clay, san¢ 
and gravel within the State of Georgia 
No. 17763—Roquemore Gravel Com 
pany et al. Vv. Atlanta, Birmingham ¢ 
Atlantic Railway Company et al. Ora 
argument assigmed for October 9 i 
eancelled, and reassigned for Octo)’ 
28, Washington, BD. C., before the 
mission, 
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Proposal to Extend 
Hudson Pierhead at 
New York Opposed 


Secretary Good Says Narrow- 
ing of Channel Would Be 
Detrimental to Na- 
tional Interest. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Department that the pierhead line might | 
be moved riverward and still protect and 
preserve the navigable waters of New 
York Harbor. The Department for the 
past 20 years has each time after care- 


ful investigation come to the conclusion 
that such a revision of the harbor lines 
was decidedly unfavorable to the inter- 
ests of navigation. 

Previous - applications for the _ en- 
croachment now requested, all of which 
were denied, were made March 5, 1908; 
January 24, 1911; August 1, 1912; and 
January 28, 1920. In addition, 15 other 
applications were made since 1911 for 
encroachments at other points, princi- 
pally downstream from West 30th 
Street. All of these were denied with 
the exception of some straightening of 
lines along a wider section of the harbor 
downstream from West 30th Street. 


. “In 1767 the width of the Hudson at 
its narrowest point in the vicinity where 
the harbor line change is requested was 
about 4,300 feet. The present limiting 
width between the Federal pierhead 
lines in that vicinity is 2,754 feet. While 
this reduction of over 35 per cent has 
been taking place, a great increase has 
occurred in the length and number of| 
vessels and consequently in the neces- 
sity for more maneuvering space for 
these vessels. The fairway of the river) 
is now narrower than it should be for} 
the safe and expeditious handling of the 
enormous traffic thronging that part of 
the harbor. The width of fairway was 
increased in 1914 at the very section cov- 
‘ered by the application by withdrawing 
the pierhead line on the New Jersey side 
nearly 100 feet shoreward. 


Wider Channel Needed. 

“Extensive studies and investigations 
made by the New York Harbor Line 
Board showed that the width of the fair- 
way should be about 3,000 feet in order 
to permit the safe docking and undocking 
of ocean-going steamships on both sides 
of the river, without unduly blocking 
traffic, and to permit safe passage of 
traffic up and downstream. The docking 
and undocking of vessels 1,000 feet long 
will materially add to the difficulties of 
navigating this river during these oper- 
ations, even with harbor lines as at pres- 
ent authorized. The resultant conges- 
tion of the river traffic has reached lim- 
its which imdicate that if any change in 
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Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


é 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
July 10, made public, July 11, by the 
Federal Reserve Board, shows an in- 
crease for the week of $15,000,000 in 
total bills and securities, an increase of 
$28,000,000 in holdings of discounted 
bills, being partly offset by decreases 
of $7,900,000 in bills bought in open 
market and of $5,200,000 in U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities. Member bank re- 
serve deposits declined $77,300,000, while 
Government deposits increased $4,200,- 
000, Federal reserve note circulation 
$96,700,000 and cash reserves $20,- 
700,000. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$14,100,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, $5,900,000 at Chicago, 
$5,200,000 at Boston, $4,500,000 at Dallas 
and $28,000,000 at all Federal reserve 


RESOURCES: 


7-10-29 7-8. 7-11-2 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ..............0 1,439 492 1,580,112 1i6t 160 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury ........ 82.335 " 67,828 "67.361 
Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes ........ 1,521,827 1,447,940 2: 
Gold settlement fund with F, R. Board .......... 600,666 ‘sours = 666,960 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ......... 779,324 748,704 699,395 
EGE MEE BORGEVOG |... dindadsceedeblédbdeces 2,901,817 2,866,340 2,594,876 
Reserves other than gold ......cccescccscicscccce * 160,222 174,959 152,361 
TOBE FOSCETES «oi. os skc eee hevce - 3,062,039 3,041,299 2,747,237 
DIGRTORUEUS CORD. . oii:00000ses usaeeede need > 71,099 55,912 63,113 
Bills discounted: , 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations ..... ° 65 
OLR eset NCOUNUEG, 505. accccesatees seuhen> . 502/651 518186 376,896 
Total bills discounted ............. eccceccese 1,153.0. 
Bills bought in open market .........ee00. sieere : ino ‘aoe San 
U. S. Government securities: : ee ; 
Ns 6 hin cw ibe and see eeeee séuedsoves 42,668 43,246 60,968 - 
Treasury MOtES ...... 1... cerecseeeees epescccce 82,816 85,779 87,720 
Certificates of indebtedness ...........cee00 “os 10,660 12,357 69,077 
Total U. S. Government securities ............ 136,144 141,382 217,765 
ONE MEEMTIGE 654.4 siotaessasncedecceees cudvase 10,665 10,465 "490 
Total bills and securities .........cccccccsess + 1,365,826 1,350,852 1,495,165 
Due from foreign banks ......ccsesccscccceccoce 729 , 728  /5T1 
Uncollected_ MN vs4s ovictesredewesoeentes eceeus 716,451 810,892 687,818 
EE al. on ce dasee dh decwvebunsos eedwes 58,614 58,614 60,056 
All other resources ........ Ce veecccccccccvcccece 7,710 8,132 8,563 
OE IID vi xcs cesinsodereed iwkees socees 5,282,468 5,326,429 5,062,523 
- LIABILITIES: , 
ederal Reserve notes in actual circulation ..... ‘ 3 2 
Sepocita: 1,833,004 1,736,259 1,640,150 
Member bank—reserve account . 2,302,874 2,380,165 2,365,396 
Government ....... 27,555 23,373 12,230 
oreign bank .. 5,567 6,128 9,476 
NOU ETE Recs oy cbs deade Uh ca eeses¥ecereeea 23,715 28,282 20,339 
DOtMEDURTN s» 56 0cssocssacsees eaiccececccs SMROONT 2,437,948 2,407,441 
Deferred availability items .............005 sesess 649,848 712,989 619,630 
NS HONE OD 655 ons UG sh tule ohh bos cbs ce Cs eneteess 158,797 158,585 143,221 
Bee MR GL cu na ass» MarcaiausimenssaMaparsees 254,398 254,398 233,319 
AL, GUE, MUAUIEUOR: cise <b npn a ab ow eekOsicus eteece 26,710 26,250 18,762 
PUNE BIN Sosa on. eaba ns odced bien sida a. 5,282,468 5,326,429 5,062,523 
Ratio of total reserves té deposit and Federal te rat 
Reserve note liabilities combined .............. 73% 72.9% 67.9% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign < 
PCIE «x oid bss w'aec tinh wie co'els ohas land ekans 440,592 428,711 310,888 


The following is the Board’s stateme 
member banks in the central reserve citi 








as of July 10, 1929. 








banks. The System’s holdings. of bills 
bought in open market declined $7,900,- 
000, of Treasury notes $3,000,000 of 
Treasury certificates $1,700,000 and of 
U.S. bonds $600,000. 

Federal reserve note circulation in- 
creased during the week at all Federal 
reserve banks, the usual post-holiday 
return flow of currency being more than 
offset by issuance of the new small-size 
notes. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago reported an increase in note 
circulation of $26,800,000 and the other 
Federal reserve banks increases rang- 
ing from $4,300,000 at Philadelphia and 
Minneapolis to $8,300,000 at Atlanta. 

The following is the Board’s state- 
ment of the resources and liabilities of 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks combined 
on July 10 and July 3, 1929, and July 11, 


1928, the figures being in thousands of 
ollars: 















































nt of condition of the weekly reporting 
es of New York and Chicago on July 10 


width is made, it should be in a widen-|and July 3, 1929, and July 11, 1928, the figures being-in millions of dollars: 


ing of the navigable channel rather than 





sion into the river. 0 excavate the 
slips into the land would but return to 
navigation areas which have in the past 
been taken from the river. The benefits 
to be derived from further advance of 
the pierhead lines are local, financial 
considerations. Already we have in- 
fringed greatly on the limits for the -wa- 
terway provided by nature and which 
could not have been created artificially 
without an abnormally great expendi- 
ture. These encroachments as they re- 
act against the harbor, react against 
the entire population of the country 
served thereby, 

“Further encroachment is of doubtful 
local advantage and of undoubted na- 
tional disadvantage as far as the inter- 
ests of navigation are concerned. The 
resultant adverse effects on navigation 
are a tax on the entire country. Local 
interests cannot equitably expect the 
Federal Government to set aside national 
interests of free, easy, and unobstructed 
navigation. The Port of New York is a 
national asset, serving the transporta- 
tion needs of an enormous hinterland 
whose vital commercial and economic in- 
terests must, be afforded protection. Con- 
tinued resistance to all attempts such 
as this is vital if there is to be averted 
serious injury to our great national har- 
bor. As advance of the pierhead lines 
as requested is unnecessary and abstruc- 
tive of navigation, it should not be per- 
mitted.” 
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The official quotations 
on foreign exchange will 
he found today on Page 6. 





| with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday, 













































Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... $1,538,360.24 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ..... esi 618,901.74 
Miscellaneous interna 
anes eh nqceen carole 3,242,880.97 


Miscellaneous receipts . 1,456,338.58 


NEW YORK— -10- -3- -11- 
a further narrowing. _ Loans and investments—total .............. tenece "461. Tes ; 794 
“The interests favoring the change acre cea cee tireee. 2 he Pa 
® emphasize. the — bs wae a * Loans—total ......... RESP Seon ceaedes sikbese 5,781 5,843 5,271 
dock proposed 1,000-foot liners. uc Sa _— —_—— —— 
stress oe been laid on investigations my ates TIT ITiTi Tt TiTtTrTe ane a = 
indicating that large vessels are handled : ee eS anne ee See em eee Smee eres : ’ oot 
‘i. ane coda harbors with nea Investments—Total .......+.. er eceerpescccs . 1,679 1,682 1,923 
é@waterway that is thought necessary for) wy. g Government securities........ 
New York. Such comparison is not con-| Bae eran Enewnie a Ripa +9 pa 1 
clusive, since no European port com-| Reserve with Federal Reserve bank 740 753 945 
pares with New York in numbér of rail-| Cash in vault ..i......-....ee+-eee 55 62 56 
ways, density of traffic, and extent of| Net demand depbdsits......... 5,254 5,341 5,256 
the hinterland tributafy to and served | Time Gepoaite eee ieee imu 1,191 
thereby. SRMMMMAAINL. .. <<< \vaceastekesatiteceesicanse ‘ 107 *134 97 
Nature of Shore Line. | Due to DANKS.......--01 es eeeeesecsersereeeeees ° 894 989 932 
“It longer piers. are necessary, ad-| Poane on’securities to brokers and dealers: mY. ” ” 
vance of the pierhead line is not the! For own account ......ccsccsceceeceeeeees ain eve 1,201 1,255 942 
only solution. Excavation of the neigh-| For account of out-of-town bankS.............5 1,624 1,580 1,554 
boring slip into the land achieves the) For account of others..........ssseesseeeeeees 2,930 2,934 1,747 
same result. Proponents have argued | aes 7 a a 
that th presence of rock along the New Total ....cccccccccccccesccccsccccsece Seeeeces 5,755 5,769 4,243 
York shore at relatively shallow depth e @ 
etitailed enormous expenditures for — o- Gomend Sn sce cease sarap atasa sdtalaaw sawed canes . “— same Herd 
a solution. This is in a measure correct CHICAGO— eee ewe eee eee eee ee eeeeeereeeeee . , 
from Forty-seventh street north; but be-| poans and investments—Total.........ee» waite 1,998 2,002 2,034 
tween Seventeenth and Forty-seventh si a ee 
streets, not only is the present bulkhead| Loans—total ..........-+4+- ee ae eee ia saan 1,585 1,586 1,539 
line in advance of the former shore line, ne 
but the minus 40-rock contour is well On securities ......ccccccccccccccs eccccccccece . 898 902 852 
landward of the present bulkhead line. ; All other sae : occ e ccc ceveseceeneesececetecs . = a = eS 
“With few exceptions, rock at a 40-| Nvestments—Total ......ceecececcececccceccvaces 2 
foot depth does not exist near the bulk-| yy, s Government securities 168 168 229 
head line and is not found at that depth! Other securities ...........-..- 244 248 266 
channelward of that line to any great!| Reserve with Federal Reserve ban 166 174 186 
extent. The position of the shore line| Cash in vault........-.+++++ 20 17 19 
5 of. 1767 indicates that practically all of peer eane Soper: 1.195 1217 18 
the piers south from Forty-seventh| *'Me GePposMs ....-... 1 
street to Seventeenth street, the build- ee Some : BS aut oie 
ings along the water front, and those) jue te Sa cok 313 327 357 
for some distance inshore, stand on made| Borrowings from Federal Reserve Bank ..........- 64 57 66 
ground. Excavation of necessary slips *Revised figures. 
ee of ouleting ee lines is pos- = 
sible in this reach for a reasonable ex-| —————_—— ° 
penditure. ) U. S Treasury Increase Shown in Stocks 
Benefits Are Local. oe Of Silver in Shanghai 
“The City of New York has had long- | S __— 
time notice that unwise advances will tatement Silver stocks in Shanghai on July 4 
not be authorized and that if longer July 9, 1929. totaled 180,000,000 taels, compared with 
piers are needed, they should be ob- Made Public July 11, 1929. 179,000,000 the week before, the Depart- 
tained otherwise than ly further exten- ment of Commerce has just been radioed 


from its Shanghai office. Of this amount 
97,300,000 taels were held in native 
banks, compared with 95,000,000 taels on 
June 27. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
86,000,000 taels representing an increase 
of 1,800,000 taels since June 27. The total 








6,856,481.53 
325,000.00 
269,182,876.90 


Total ordinary receipts’ 
Public debt receipts . 
Balance previous day... 





MN i gSn clo ols 4) Gokaeme 276,364,358.43 
Expenditures, 

General expenditures . $9,484,497.79 
Interest on publi¢e debt. 504,640.67 
Refunds of receipts .... 510,552.22 
Panama Canal _...... 5,297.10 
Operations in special ac- 

COMBES 60. -seccrreee 272,946.65 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund ...... sce 5,757.83 
Civil-service retirement 

CUR? on we «one ues’ alan 82,084.31 
{Investment of trust 

funds ao teashong b ose 150,871.68 

Total ordinary 

expenditures ...... 11,016,648.25 

Public debt expenditures 

chargeable ayainst or- . 

dinary receipts ..... ° 200.00 
Other public debt ex- 

penditures .......+.- 920,096.00 


Balance today ........- 264,427,414.18 





Sw teat 
The accumulative 


276,364,358.43 
figures, together 





number of silver dollars was 132,000,000, 
disclosing an increase of 600,000 since 
June 27, 








| Lawrence Stern 


__ and Company 


Underwriters 


of 
Conservative 
Investment 


Securities 
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Plans Made for Publication 
Of Texts of All Treaties 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| author of “Secret Statutes of the United 
States,” 1918, “Reservation to Treaties,” 


1918, “International Relations of Labor,” 
1921, and “The Geneva Protocol,” 1925. 
and has written numerous other mono- 
graphs and articles on international law 
and legal topics. 

Up until 1887 it was customary for 
the Department to publish, in addition 


to the Treaty Series, an authorized vol- 
ume of the treaties with notes. Subse- 
quent to 1887 this duty was taken over 
by the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate which from time to time has 
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4. 
in 1928 numbered 5,748,000 pairs, bat: 
did not reach the peak year, 1926, 
5,901,090 pairs. The United States was 
once the foremost supplier of. this class 
of rubber footwear, but in 1927 Canadian 
exports reached a figure slightly in ex- 
cess of the United States, and increased 
this lead during 1928. The leading 
United States markets are the Philip- 


North Ameriea Is Leader eo Islands, Cuba, Argentina, and Great 
Britain. 


In Rubber Footwear Trade Ghia in 1927 produced 19,794,900 


i ieee pairs of rubber footwear and ex eee 
[Continued from Page 1.] 6,670,000 pairs or 34 per cent of the 
ord for that class; Germany and Great | total. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
Britain appeared as the best markets, | total volume o* exports comprised can- — 
llowed by Norway and. Switzerland. | vas rubber-soled shoes, a class in which ~~ 
Exports of canvas rubber-soled shoes ' Canada leads the world. 


ever been a party regardless of whether 
the treaty has subsequently ceased to be 
in force. 

It is hoped that the official texts of 
the treaties can be published within about 
18 months although it is expected that 


the preparation of the notes will require 
somewhat more time. 


published a set of volumes known as 
“Treaties, Conventions, International 
Acts, Protocols, and Agreements between 
the United States and other Powers.” 
The Foreign Relations Commitiee has 


now relinquished its responsibility for 
the publication of the treaties and the 
Department will resume this work 
Under the editorship of Mr. Miller, 
the Department expects to prepare new 
treaty texts, in each case reading back 
to the original treaty which is kept in 
the archives of the Department of State. 
All translations of treaties, the author- 
ized texts of which were in a foreign 
language, will be checked and notes will 
be added to the treaties. It is expected 
that the collection will include every | fo 
treaty to which the United States has 
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In His Offi | 

d His Home ; 

an 1S O : 

Mr. W. W. Jaeger, Vice President and Director of Agencies, He 

Bankers Life Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, A 

writes this letter: ©. 

“Our company has subscribed for The United aa 

States Daily for a considerable time, as we think it I 

is important that such a paper be in our office to : 

keep us abreast of the times in order to give us ad- 
vance information on insurance subjects that are ge 
coming up in Washington from time to time. = 
“After glancing over many of the company’s es 





copies I personally subscribed, in order that I might 





have this paper in my own home. 








“For one who is not in close touch with Washing- 





ton it seems to me that this is one of the most im- 






portant documents that I can have, in order that I 
might be in position from time to time to know of 
the many important things going on at the head- 
quarters of the United States Government.” 









If you run across someone today who ought to be reading The 
United States Daily, suggest to him that he write 
us fora sample copy. We shall gladly 
send it without charge. 
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Patents 


Dit ferences in Methods of Operation 
Held to Avoid Infringement 


Of Devices 


> 


es Eliminate 


Chang 
_ Interrupted Motion 


Continuous Process Maintained | 
By Defendant’s Sewing 
Machine. 


Yate Hook & Eve ComPANY, PLAINTIFF, 
“y, INTERWOVEN Hook & EYE COMPANY 
‘AND DAvip SILBERMAN. Equity No. 
8806, DistricT COURT FOR THE EAST- 

ERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 

The District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York held, in the opin- 
jon herein, that the defendant’s device 
did not infringe the plaintiff’s patent, 
which covers a machine designed to sew 
tapes containing hooks and eyes to gar- 
ments without great loss of time, cov- 
ered by Patent No. 1605902. The device 
operates upon a principle which requires 
the tape to be brought to a stop a cer- 
tain distance ahead of the sewing point 
so as to prevent a stretch from remain- 
ing in the fabric, with a possibility that 
the eye might be brought beneath the | 
needle, it being stated that continuous) 
feeding of the tape might allow the | 
formation of a stretch in the tape. ‘ 

The prior art included a machine in 
which the needle strikes a tripper and) 
js caused to move sideways and sew} 
around the base loops of the hooks and 
eyes, and in view of the prior art it was| 
held that the patent in suit was not 
a pioneer patent, but that it was en- 
titled to a range of equivalents suffi- 
cient to protect the positive stop means} 
called for in claims 1, 6 and 29. 

The defendant’s machine, the court 
concluded, did not infringe because it 
did not perform substantially the same 
function in substantially the same way, | 
as it operated on different principles, 
was directed to a new combination, and 
performed by constant motion a func- | 
tion which the patent in suit sought 
to accomplish by the use of a positive 

op. 

4 D. Richards, for plaintiff ; Rob- | 
ert B. Killgore (Hans V. Briesen of | 
counsel), for defendants. 

The full text of the opinion of the | 
court, delivered by Judge Campbell, fol- | 
ows: ; 

: This is a suit in equity in which the | 
relief prayed for is an injunction and} 
damages for the alleged infringement! 
by the defendants of Patent No. 1603902, | 
issued by the United States Patent Office | 
to Leo Rosanman, for Sewing Machine, 
dated November 2, 1926. 7 

The, patentee has since changed his 
name to Roseman, and the patent has | 
been assigned to the plaintiff, whose! 
title is not questioned. : 

The defendant, David Silberman, is 
the president of the defendant Inter- 
woven Hook & Eye Co. 

“ The defense g; noninfringement. 

The suit is based on claims 1, 6 and 
29 of the patent in issue. 

Tapes having hooks or eyes secured 
to them are used in large qpantities in 
the garment trade, and the manufac- | 
turers of garments do not make the hook | 
and eye tapes which they use but pur- | 
chasé them from those who specialize 
jn the manufacture of such tapes. 


Machines Designed for 
‘Attaching Hooks and Eyes 


In order to sew the tapes containing 
the hooks and eyes to the garments | 
without the great loss of time formerly 
suffered by reason of the necessity for 
the operator to stop the machine and 
manually feed the eye loops relative to 
the needle to produce the traversing 
stitches, to prevent the breaking of 
needles by striking the metal eye, the 
danger to the operator and the loss of 
time in replacing the needle, machines 
and attachments have been supplied to 
the manufacturers using hook and eye 
tapes to enable them to attach such 
tapes containing the hooks and eyes to 
the garments. 2 

The subject matter of the patent in 
suit involves such a sewing machine. 

The principal object of the invention 
is described by the patentee in the pat- 
ent in suit as follows: 

“It is the principal object of this in- 
vention, therefore, to provide a novel 
means for controlling the movements of 
the eye tape to the sewing mechanism 
of the machine, so that accurate placing | 
of the attaching stitches relative to the 
loop of the eye is assured, whereby the 
machine needle will skip the sides of 
the latter, and whereby any slight varia- 
tion in the spacing of the eyes on the 
tape will be automatically compensated 
for, to always bring the loop of the eye 
in proper position relative to the ma- 
chine needle; all to the end that the 
sewing operations may be carried on at 
relatively high speed, and without neces- 
sity for employing an especially trained 
or highly-skilled operator.” 

The patent in suit is for a complete 
sewing machine not an attachment. 

The patentee of the patent in suit was 
not the first to discover, but it was real- 
ized by the prior art that in securing 
by a machine the eye tape to the gar- 
ment, so that the hooks or eyes should 
be affixed at definite distances apart, the 
stretch or inequalities existing in or de- 
veloped in the tape during the operation 
would have a tendency to develop in- 
accuracies in the actual spacing, and 
have the effect of bringing an eye of 
the eye tape directly under the needle of 
the sewing machine when the needle 
would usually be broken. 

The patentee of the patent in suit, in 
an effort to prevent the likelihood of the 
needle striking an eye, provided for a 
ositive stop which he generally described 
tn the specification of the patent in suit 
as follows: 


Stop Device Invented 


For Sewing Process 


“One of the most important features 
of my present invention, comprises a 
means for positively controlling the 
movement of the eye-tape, so that the 
loops of the eyes of th~ same will al- 
ways be brought into proper relation 
to the sewing needle 12’ preparatory to 
trayersing said loops with the stitching, 
and so that slight variations in the feed- 
ing .movement of the tape, or in the 
spacing of the eye on the tape will be 
compensated for. This means consists 
of an automatically controlled positive 
stop device which coacts with the eye- 
tape so as to positively arrest the latter, 





from properly timed and spaced presen- 
tation to the sewing mechanism of the 
machine.” 


The stop provided in the patent in suit 
was so arranged as to cause positively 
an entire cessation of movement of the 
tape toward the sewing point at the mo- 
ment when an advancing eye reached 
the position of exactly one inch ahead of 
the sewing point of the machine, which 
was adapted to make stitches 1-11 of an 
inch each. This positive stop, which op- 
erates precisely one inch in advance of 
the sewing point, gave the eye an abso- 


| lutely fixed position with relation to the 


sewing point, and since the engagement 
of the eye by the positive stop was simul- 
taneous with an operation whereby the 
tape feeding mechanism was wholly 
thrown out of operation, a moment was 
provided therefor, so that whenever an 
eye contacted with the positive stop, the 
tape feeding device was momentarily out 
of operation, the tape lying in a sta- 
tionary position with the eye held at a 
dead stop, one inch in advance of the 
sewing point. 


| Sewing Machine Modified 
|In Making of Stitches 


Then when the stop was moved out of 
the way, the feed device again engaged 
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Sewing Machines 


|Functions Are Found 
Not to Be Identical 


BANKRUPTCY: 


New Combination of Elements 
Is Declared to Be 
Presented. 


nection of the eyelets to the garment is 
materially strengthened.” 

Patent No. 1272067, to Lyons, July 
9, 1918, discloses a machine for sewing) 
fasteners having perforated bases to a/- 
garment by which the fasteners are au- 
tomatically moved to cause the needle} 
to pass through the perforations to sew | 
them to a garment without permitting} 
the needle to strike the base and break. | 


Patent in Suit Held 
To Be Not Pioneer One 


A consideration of the prior art, espe- 
cially the Brighams et al. patent, No. 
1574184, convinces me that the patent 
in suit is not a pioneer patent. 

The patent in suit is entitled to a} 
range of equivalents sufficiently wide to} 
protect the invention of the patent in 
suit, and in so far as the instant suit | 
is concerned, that is confined to but one, 


PRINCIPAL AND AGENT: 





Page 1132, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


Authority of Agent: 


Claims Provable: 

Where an executory contract contemplates that property should be ac- 
quired by the seller and subsequently transferred to the buyer who had paid 
part of the purchase price; and the seller is adjudicated bankrupt before he 
acquires the property; and the buyer files his claim for the return of his 
money with interest, held: Claim of buyer for return of money paid allowed, 
since bankruptcy of seller constitutes a complete disablement from perform- 
ance of the contract and was the equivalent of repudiation, subject to the 
right of the trustee to carry out the contract for the benefit of the bankrupt 
estate, a situation which did .not arise—In re Merchants & Manufacturers 
Exchange of New York et al.—District Court for the Southern District of 
New York).—Yearly Index Page 1132, 


the tape and fed it in the usual way to|of the patent’s many groups, to wit, 
the sewing point, the sewing machine be-/|the so-called positive stop device of 


Claims 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately $ by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Contracts: Executory Contracts.— 


Col. 4 (Volume IV). July 12, 1929. 


Rights and Liabilities as to Third Persons: 

Unauthorized Contracts of Agents: 
agent, with authority to sell the stock of his prmcipal at the market price, 
fraudulently enters into a contract with the plaintiff for the sale of such 
stock below the market price and the immediate repurchase of the stock at 
the market price, the plaintiff is not entitled, in an action against the prin- 
cipal, to recover the difference between the sale price and the purchase price, 
since there is not implied in the powers of a selling agent the power to re- 
| purchase, and no actual authority having been given, the agent was without 

authority to repurchase the stock—Coughlin v. Southwestern Bell Telephone 

Co.—(District Court for the Southern District of Texas).—Yearly Index 
July 12, 1929. 


RINCIPAL AND AGENT: Rights and Liabilities as to Third Persons: 
Fraud of Agent: 
an agent, with authority to sell the stock of his principal at the market price, 
fraudulently sells it to the plaintiff below the market price, the plaintiff, 
in an action against the principal, is entitled to obtain her: money back 
since the agent had authority to receive and receipt for moneys paid in for 


Liability of Principal—Where an 


Liability of Principal Where 


the purchase of stock, and it is immaterial, so far as third persons are con- 


cerned, whether the agent uses that 


ing modified to cause it to make the first| claims 1, 6 and 29, infringement of 
| seven stitches of one-eleventh of an inch 


each, and then two stitches of two-elev- 
enths of an inch each, to bridge the two 


| wires constituting the eye, and when the 
| time had arrived when the positive stop 


again engaged the next advancing eye, 
it stopped at one inch from the sewing 
point, threw the tape feeding mechanism 
out of operation, and then proceeded 


which alone is charged. | 

The patented machine, so far as 
is material to the instant suit, com- 
prises the elements of a reciprocating 
needle, feeding mechanism consisting of 
a pair of rollers, 24 and 27, which are | 
intermittently rotated to give a step| 
by step feed, the needle entering and | 


trict Court for the 
1132, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


authority to further his own or his 


principal’s interests.—Coughlin v. Soutwestern Bell Telephone Co.—(Dis- 
Southern District of Texas).—Yearly Index Page 
July 12, 1929. 


Patents 


Machine for Sewing Tape Containing Hooks 
and Eyes to Garments.—Claims 1, 6 and 29 of Patent 1605902, covering a. 


jfrom_ this 


a cecil t leaving the goods to make a stitch! 
position of ansoluve. rest! while the goods are stationary, all of, 
through the ensuing sewing period. which are common to all sewing ma- 

The requirement that the tape should| chines and not claimed to have been in- | 
be brought to a position of a complete} vented by the patentee; and the further | 
dead stop, at a predetermined distance| elements of the stop mechanism com- | 
ahead of the sewing point, was essential prising a main shaft 14, which drives a| 


machine for sewing tapes containing hooks and eyes to garments without 
great loss of time, and so operating as to require the tape to be brought to a 
complete stop a certain distance ahead of the sewing point, to prevent a 
stretch from remaining in the fabric, with a possibility that the eye might 
be brought beneath the needle, held: Not infringed, defendants’ machine 
involving a new combination, operating on different principles, and per- 
forming, by constant motion, a function which the patent in suit performs 


to the principle of the patent in suit be- 
cause continuous feeding of the tape 
might allow the development of a stretch 
in the tape, and if stretch were allowe 
to remain in the fabric, the eye might 
be brought directly under the needle. 


The importance of the positive stop 


\is fully recognized by the patentee, who 


says in the specification of the patent 
in suit: 
“It must be noted here that the 


| above-described automatic positive stop 


control device is a basic feature of this 
invention, and is an essential feature in 
combination with an eye-tape advancing 
or feeding means, regardless of the de- 


|tail structure or specific character of 


the latter means.” 


Patent Principle is 


_Timing Eye and Needle 


The fundamental principle of the ma- 
chine of the patent in suit is the principle 
of employing a positive stop in coopera- 
tion with the fasteners on the tape for 
governing the movement of the tape to 
the sewing mechanism in such a way 
that the stop mechanism will actually 
and positively bring the tape to a clear 
cut stop at the moment when each eye 
reaches a definitely fixed position ahead 
of the sewing point. 

Claim 1 of the patent in suit reads as 
follows: 

“In combination with a sewing ma- 
chine, means for guiding fastener tape 
to the sewing mechanism of the machine, 
means for advancing the tape relatively 
to said sewing. mechanism, and an auto- 
matic positive stop cooperative with the 
fasteners on the tape for governing the 
movement of the tape to said sewing 
mechanism.” 

Claim 6 is.the same as claim 1, with 
an additional element, “means for actu- 


cam shaft 23, on which one of the feed | 
rolls 24 is mounted; a cam 55 on the) 
shaft 23 actuates a lever 58, crank 57, | 
connecting bar 62, which in turn is con- | 
nected to the rocker shaft 52, which) 
causes the stop arm 53, on which the 
stop 54 is mounted, to rise and fall at 
predetermined intervals in synchronism | 
with the movement of the feed rolls. 


Only Two Machines of 
This Design Were Built 


No machine built as described in 
the patent was offered in evidence, and | 
ithe patentee testified that but two of | 
| them were ever built, and both of these | IN THE MATTER OF MERCHANTS & MANU- 
were used in plaintiff’s factory. | FACTURERS EXCHANGE OF NEW YorK, 

The machine, exhibit 7, is not the| BANKRUPT. No. 42267, IN THE Mat- 
machine of the patent in suit, and com-| TER OF RoBerT M. Catts, BANKRUPT. 


Hook & Eye Co. et al. 


parison can only be made with the. 
patent. 

The machine of the patent is de- 
signed to operate on tape on which the 
eyes are 1 inch apart, and the sewing 
is done 11 stitches to the inch. 

The tape and garment are fed inter- 
mittently under the needle by the feed 
rolls, At the proper instant the stop 
is lowered into the path of the eyes on 
the tape and the eye engages the stop, 
so that the eye can advance no further 
but is positively stopped. 





caused to cease feeding or to become 
temporarily “dormant,” simultaneously 
they release their grip on the tape and 


and garment, and then the stop rises 
and the feeding action of the rolls be- 
| gins. 

Seven stitches, each one-eleventh of an 
|inch long, are now sewed, and after said 
|seven stitches are made, the eye has 
|reached the needle. The speed of the 


At the same time the feed rolls are} 


allow the stretch to get out of the tape | 


| No. 42266, District CouRT FOR THE 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW York. 


The bankruptcy of a seller of prop- 
erty, under an excutory contract, con- 
stitutes a complete disablement from per- 
formance of the contract and is the 
equivalent of a repudiation, subject to 
the right of*the trustee to carry out the 
contract for the benefit of the bankrupt 
estate, the District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York holds in the 
opinion herein. 

The purchaser had paid $125,000 on 
account of the purchase price, the Court 
declared, and since the trustee had not 
elected to cary out the contract for the 


est. 

Lee Oppenheimer and Ernst & Gale 
| for the trustees: Gotthold, Pitkin, Rosen- 
sohn and Travieso for the claimant, The 
full text of the opinion of District Judge 
Goddard follows: 





This matter comes before the court 


ating said stop in synchronized relation | feed rollers is then doubled so that the] on a petition to review an order of the 


to said tape advancing means.” 

Claim 20 is the same as claim 1, with 
the additional element, “means for inter- 
mittently releasing said tape advancing 
means from engagement with the tape.” 

The filling date of the application for 
the patent in suit was January 8, 
1925, and on the trial the date of inven- 
tion was carried back to October, 1924, 

Plaintiff stipulated on the trial: 

“That prior to the date of the invention 
of the structure, described and claimed 
in the patent in suit, No. 1605902, it was 
common practice in the garment trade to 
sew eye tape to garments by means of 
sewing machines.” 

And the uncontradicted testimony of 
Silberman shows that it has been com- 
mon to his knowledge since 1919 for the 
different factories to use different ma- 
chines and attachments for sewing tape 
to garments. 


Various Ways Used 
In Earlier Patents 


Defendants offered in evidence the fol- 
lowing patents issued by the United 
| States Patent Office, which disclose dif- 
|ferent ways of attaching eye tape or 
| hooks to garments by machines. 
| Patent No. 1101134, to Lyons, June 23, 
1914, discloses a sewing machine attach- 
|ment which grips individual hooks, not 
|eye tape, and moves them from side to 
| side under the needle so that the needle 
| will sew over the wire forming the base 
| loops without striking it. 
| Patent No. 1579533 to Hess, April 
1926, although later in date than the 
patent in suit, was granted on an appli- 
|ecation filed April 28, 1924, which was 


| prior to the date of the invention of the 


patent in suit, and is prior art. 
| "his patent discloses a machine 


| of the hooks and eyes, 
Patent No. 1574184 to Brigham et al. 


6, 


in 
which the needle strikes a tripper and 
| causes the needle to move sideways and 
| sew around and not across the base loops 


| next two stitches will be two-elevenths 
of an inch long, and pass over the base 
wires of the eye. A repetition of this 
cycle of operations takes place with re- 
spect tq each eye. The stop 54 is the 
fixed point from which it is designed 
always to start the eye. 

To change the spacing of eyes or 
stitches, the feed rolls have to be changed 
and the stop repositioned, 

I agree with the patentee when he 
said, that unless the “stop” of his pat- 
my is used, there is no infringement. 


Defendant’s Machine 
Not Used Commercially 


| Defendants’ machine, exhibit 2, was 
one of two or possibly three experimental 
machines that were never used commer- 
gially. It has a serrated plate along- 
side the needle, which is given a pecu- 
liar rising and falling movement by a 
cam ox the main shaft of the sewing 
machine, which plate engages the eyes 
of the tape and gives them a slight slid- 
ing movement with respect to the 
needle. 

The defendant Silberman was unable 
to get sufficient or fast enough move- 
ment of the eyes from the cam of ex- 
hibit 2, and then he designed exhibit 
A, and defendants have supplied it to 
the trade. 

What the defendant, Silberman, really 
designed was the attachment, exhibit D, 
because the sewing machine is a stand- 
ard Singer machine with the attachment 
mounted thereon, 





machine are a gear secured to the main 
|shaft of the sewing machine, which 
meshes with a gear on the first shaft 
of the attachment, a crank pin on the 
end of the first shaft, which, when the 
first shaft revolves, engages a link which 
earries a vibrated, 


parallel with the first, which makes six 


*| revolutions for each turn of the first} 


The elements of the defendants’ ma- | 
chine in addition to the standard Singer | 


/ serrated arm and| 
causes it to rise and fall, a second shaft | 


| February 23, 1926, also later in date than shaft, a crank pin on its end and a slide! 


| the patent in suit, was granted on an ap-| block mechanism which causes a vibrat- 
plication filed February 6, 1923, which ing, serrated arm to move backwards and 


| was prior to the date of invention of the| forwards six times for each rise and fall| 


| patent in suit, and is prior art. of the vibrating arm. 

This patent discloses a sewing machine| The vibrating arm is not in any way 
for securing eye tape, in which the eye| synchronized with the feed or needle bar, 
of the tape hits a tripper and arrests|nor is it of any specified length or posi- 
the reciprocation of the needle while/tion of the serrations with respect to 
the eye is passing under the needle and| the needle. 
makes a stitch over the wire, as de-}| The operation of the defendants’ ma- 
scribed in the specification of said patent: | chine is different from that of the plain- 

“One object of our invention is| tiff. 
to provide a machine for producing 
such a line of stitching (see Fig. 11)| are never brought to a position of full 
without danger of breaking the needle or| stop at any pre-measured distance in 
the thread by contact of the needle with| advance of the sewing point or other- 


ing one or more stitches between the 


In the defendant’s machine the eyes | 


|referee in bankruptcy allowing a claim 
}of $125,000 and interest against the 
trustee in bankruptcy of the estate of 
|the Merchants & Manufacturers Ex- 
change of New York, and the trustee in 
| bankruptcy of the estate of Robert M. 
| Catts, paid by the claimant under a con- 
}tract entered into on January 5, 1927, 
| between Joseph L. Greenberg, as party 
|}of the first part, and Antonio Melian 
| Pavia, the claimant, as party of the 
second part. 


| Contract Provided 
|For Sale of Leasehold 


| In substance the contract provided for 
the sale of the leasehold of the premises 
| bounded by Lexington and Park Avenues 
jand 46th and 47th Street, in the City of 
|New York, upon which the building 
|/known as the Grand Central Palace is 
|located. The Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Exchange and Catts did not own 
{the leasehold, but the contract contem- 
| plated that it should be acquired by them 
and conveyed to Pavia. 
| $125,000 on the contract and was to 
|make other payments. It has been stip- 
julated that Robert M. Catts and the 
|Merchants & Manufacturers Exchange 
| were the real parties to the contract with 
| Pavia, and that Greenberg was merely 
|@ nominal party acting in their behalf. 
On February 3, 1927, the Merchants 
|& Manufaeturers Exchange of New 
York and Robert M. Catts were adjudi- 
cated bankrupts, and Mr. Robert C. 
Morris was elected trustee for the estate 
ot the Merchants & Manufacturers Ex- 
change of New York, and Mr. Louis 8S. 
Weiss was elected trustee of the estate 
;of Robert M. Catts. 

| On August 2, 1927, Pavia filed with 
the referee proofs of claims against the 
trustees of the respective estates, which 
stated the nature of the claim as fol- 
lows: 

“That on or about the 5th, day of 
|January, 1927, deponent entered into 
an agreement with one Joseph L. Green- 
|berg, as agent for the bankrupt, and 
Robert M. Catts, whereby the deponent 
agreed to buy and the bankrupt and 
Robert M. Catts, who has since been 
adjudicated bankrupt, agreed to sell, for 
the sum of $10,600,000 a certain lease 
dated May 22, 1922, made by the New 
York State Realty and Terminal Com- 
pany, a New York corporation, as lessor, 
covering property situated in the 
Borough of Manhattan, City and State 
of New York, comprising the entire 
block bounded by Lexington Avenue, 
Park Avenue, 46th Street and 47th 
Street, in said city, with the buildings 
thereon, as in said lease more particu- 





oo Fevyent over-running of the eye-tape | the eyelets, and at the same time form-| wise, but the machine moves the eye |larly set forth, and deponent then and 
er 


the impulsion of the feeding means 
yent displacement of the eyes 


44 


| arms of the eyelets whereby the:con-| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


‘ 


there paid the sum of. $125,000 on ac- 
count of the purchase price thereof, pur- 


benefit of the bankrupt estate, the buyer | 
is entitled to his money back with inter- | 


Pavia had paid | 





through the use of a positive stop—Yale Hook & Eye Co. v. Interwoven 
(District Court for the Eastern: District of New 
York).—Yearly Index Page 1132, Col. 


1 (Volume IV). July 12, 1929. 


Bankruptcy of Seller Held to Constitute 
Complete Disablement from Performance 


| District Court Holds Buyer Under Executory Contract is 
Entitled to Return of His Meney With Interest. 


suant to said agreement. That in vio- 
lation of their duties under said con- 
tract, the bankrupt and Robert M. Catts 
did not then nor at any time prior 
to June 11, 1927, have title to such 
lease, and did not acquire the same, and 
were not able to convey to the deponent 
the property purchased by deponent and 
agreed to be sold and conveyed by them; 

“That deponent has elected to rescind 
and has rescinded said agreement be- 
cause of the failure of the bankrupt and 
Robert M. Gatts, bankrupt, to make such 
conveyance, and has demanded of the 
bankrupt and Robert M. Catts, bankrupt, 
and of Joseph L. Greenberg, agent for 
the said bankrupt and for Robert E. 
Catts, bankrupt, the repayment of the 
said sum of $125,000 and interest; that 
the bankrupt and Robert M. Catts, bank- 
rupt, and Joseph L. Greenberg have re- 
fused to repay to deponent any portion 
of said sum, and that said payment is 
now due to deponent.” 


Trustees Presented 


Objections to Claims 

The respective trustees in bankruptcy 
have filed objections to the claims on the 
ground “that the bankrupt is not in- 


| debted to the claimant in any sum what- 


ever.” 
An important feature of the case at 


| bar is that it is not the ordinary contract 


for the sale of real estate where the 
seller has title and the purchaser, by rea- 


|son of the equitable theory of specific 


performance, has acquired an equitable 
interest in the property. There was no 
existing cash in the possession of the 
bankrupts. It was an executory contract 
and contemplated that the property 
should be acquired by the seller and sub- 
sequently transferred to the purchaser. 
In Conway v. White, 292 Fed. 837, at 
p. 843, Judge Rogers, in the opinion of 
the Circuit Court of this Circuit, stated: 
“We think that it is not open to ques- 
tion in the Federal courts that the bank- 
ruptcy of a party to an executory con- 
tract operates to discharge it. In Cen- 
tral Trust Co. v. Chicago Auditorium 
Association, 240 U. S. 581, Mr. Justice 
Pitney, speaking for the court, said: ‘In 
short, it must be deemed an implied term 
of every contract that the promisor will 
not permit himself, through insolvency 
or acts of bankruptcy, to be disabled 
from making performance.’ And it was 
concluded that yrecentings, whether vol- 
untary or involuntary, resulting in an 
adjudication of bankruptcy, are the 
equivalent of an anticipatory breach of 
an executory agreement. Conceding that 
the trustee in pankruptcy had a right to 
elect to assume performance of the con- 
tract, he did not elect to assume it, ‘and 
so the matter is left as if the law had 
conferred no such election.’ ” 
See also Rochm v. Horst, 178 U. S. 1. 
Certainly, unless the trustee assured 
the purchaser by affirming the contract 
that the trustee adopted it and would 
carry it out, the purchaser was not re- 
quired to make furthe: pevments. Upon 
the adjudication of the bankrupts, the 
title to all their assets, as well as the 
right to acquire the property which the 
bankrupts had contracted to obtain and 
transfer to the purchaser, passed to the 
trustee. Therefore, it is apparent that 
they, the bankrupts, were not then able 
to carry out their end of the contract 
and they had failed to maintain the usual 
contractual relations which they were re- 
quired to maintain up to the time of its 
performance, 


Trustee Has Right 


To Carry Out Contract 

“Bankruptcy is a complete disablement 
from performance of a contract and the 
equivalent of an out and out repudiation, 
subject, of course, to the right of the 
trustee to carry out the contract for the 
benefit of the bankrupt estate.” In re 
Neff, 157 Fed. 57, p. 61. See also In 
re Stern, 116 Fed, 604. Collier on Bank- 
ruptcy, 13th Ed. Vol. 2, p. 1410. 

If the trustee felt that he was in a 
position to do so and that it was an ad- 
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Contracts 


Principal Must Return Money for Stock 
Which Agent Appropriated to Own Use 


Plaintiff Who Fraudulently Entered Into Contract to Buy 
Below Market Not Entitled to Market Value. 


BLANCHE F', CouGHLIN, PLAINTIFF, V. 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY. No. 1099, DistRIcT COURT FOR 
THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 


The plaintiff was entitled to the return 
of money paid by her to the agent of the 
defendant for stock which he promised 
to buy for her below the market price 
and immediately resell at the market 
price, which money he fraudulently ap- 
propriated to his own use, the District 
Court for the Southern District of Texas 
holds in the opinion herein. 


The Court declared that, despite the 
fact that the agent had no authority to 
sell the stock below the market price, he 
did have authority to receive and receipt 
for moneys paid in for the purchase of 
stock, and it was immaterial, so far as 
third persons were concerned, whether 
the agent used that authority to further 
his own or his principal’s interests. 


The plaintiff's contention that she was 
entitled to the market value of the stock 
was set aside by the Court on the 
grounds that there is no implied author- 
ity: in a selling agent to repurchase, and, 
since no authority had been given, the 
agent was. without authority to repur- 
chase the stock. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Hutcheson follows: 


Plaintiff brings this suit to recover 
of the defendant 130 shares of stock of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company or their value, which she al- 
alleges to be $21,800.00; or in the alterna- 
tive, if such recovery be denied her, that 
she recover back the money paid for the 
stock which she alleges was $14,600.00. 


She grounds her right to recover upon 
the facts alleged by her, that the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the American Tel. & Tel. Co., 
was engaged in selling stock of the par- 
ent company, and that W. D. Goodrich, 
with whom she dealt, was fully author- 
ized to and did make sales of such stock, 
and receive and receipt for the defend- 
ant company to the purchasers for the 
money paid in by them on-such pur- 
chases. " 


Plaintiff Claims Purchase 
Of Shares Worth $14,600 


That relying upon such authority, and 
dealing with him as an agent and officer 
of the defendant company, she on No- 
vember 27, 1927, December 17, 1927, and 
January 24, 1928, purchased from Good- 
rich respectively 50, 50 and 30 shares of 
American Company stock, paying him 
therefor $5500.00, $6000/00 and $3100.00 
respectively, a total of $14,600.00. 

The defendant answering pleads (1) 
that if in the matters presented by plain- 
tiff Goodrich assumed to act for the Com- 
pany, he was wholly without authority 
to do so, for that his authority was lim- 
ited to selling the stock of the defend- 
ant company at the market price, and 
in accordance with the regular plan of 
sales, while the transactions which plain- 
tiff pleads were for less than the market 
price,.and wholly contrary to the ordi- 
nary plan. 

(2) That as a matter of fact Good- 
rich did not assume to act in the matters 
pleaded by plaintiff for the Company, but | 
acted individually and as agent for the 
plaintiff, and that it was so known and 
understood. by plaintiff, who was in fact 
confiding her money to Goodrich to in- 
vest and handle for her as her represent- 
ative. Defendant therefore not. only 
meets plaintiff’s claim with the issue of 
want of authority, but charges that un- 
der the influence of the maxim ex turpi 
cause non oritur actio declares that 
plaintiff and defendant’s agent, having 
been engaged in a scheme to defraud, 
no right of action springs to plaintiff for 
even. her money back; citing Mutual Life 
Ins. vy. Parham, 80 Tex. 518; Standard 
Lumber Co. v. Butler 146 Fed. 359. 

At the trial the facts that plaintiff | 
was dealing with Goodrich as the agent | 
of the defendant company, and not indi- 
vidually, that she herself was entirely 
free from male fides, and had no sus- 
picion of bad faith on his part as defend- 
ant’s agent were conclusively established 
not only by her evidence, which was not 
contradicted by defendant, but more 
especially by the testimony of Miss 
Dowell, a witness offered by the defend- 
ant, and I therefore reject wholly the 
second ground of defense asserting that 
plaintiff did not in good faith deal with 
Goodrich as the manager and represent- 
ative of the defendant company. 

It remains to determine whether the 
evidence established such agency on the 
part of Goodrich as would support plain- 
tiff’s recovery. 


Agent Acts for Self 
And Not for Company 


That Goodrich was in fact acting for | 
himself and not in the interest of the 
defendant company in the specific trans- | 
actions pleaded of course does not ad- 
mit of doubt, since the evidence over- | 
whelmingly established that he was en- 
gaged in a scheme, substantially as 
pleaded by the defendant to use the 
money of purchasers to enrich ‘himself, 
and that as a matter of actual fact in 
the transactions sued on he was acting 
not in the interest of the company, but 
was furthering his own interest against 
theirs. 

Nor is there any doubt that the mon- 
eys paid by plaintiff orf which this suit 
is based, though receipted to her in the 
name of the Telephone Company, were 
not by Goodrich accounted for to the 
defendant. 

Nor, fraud apart, is there any doubt 
that neither the defendant company nor 
Goodrich was ever authorized by the 
American Company or the Bell Tele- 


. 





vantageous contract for the estate to 
adopt, he might have done so and thereby 
obligated the estate. But it is evident 
from the record that the trustee has 
carefully refrained from assuming the 
contract, although upwards of a year 
and a half has passed, apparently fear- 
ing that by so doing he might subject the 
estate to liability for a real estate 
broker’s commission, when it was not 
likely that the contract for the sale of 
the property could be carried through. 

The referee has found and I agree with 
him that up to the time of the adjudica- 
tion neither side had violated the con- 
tract. Claimant now seeks to recover 
his damages which I think he is clearly 
entitled to, and therefore the order of 
the referee allowing his claim is 
affirmed. 

June 25, 1929, 





phone Securities Company by whom.the 
stock selling plan of the American Com- 
pany was conducted, to sell stock to the 
public other than at the market 
price, and that the only authority 
which the defendant company itself ever 
had or ever conferred upon Goodrich au- 
thority to exercise, as to the public, was 
the authority to sell, either for cash or 
for credit, or both, stock of the American( > 
Company at the market. ‘ 

The evidence develyped that the trans+ 
actions which are the basis of this suit 
followed a long series of dealings between 
plaintiff and Goodrich, beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1925, in the course of which she 
had made purchases of telephone com- 
pany stock at the market, and in accords 
ance with the. regular plan for which ‘she 
had either received the stock or its 
equivalent in the price of the stock on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The 
three transactions which are the basis 
of his suit occurred in this wise: 


Goodrich Tells Plaintiff 
Of ‘Employes’ Stock’ 29 

Goodrich advised plaintiff that th 
Company had for sale certain delinquent 
employes’ stock, that is, stock which ‘had 
been sold to employes under the em- 
ployes’ selling plan at considerably less 
than the market, which as he advised 
her, had become delinquent through the 
failure of employes to pay, and which 
the company was reselling at the origi- 
nal price. That he could sell her some 
of this stock at that price. 

He further advised her that he could 
immediately resell it for her at the mar- 
ket, and that within 60 or 90 days she 
would receive the proceeds of the sale. 
He therefore receipted to her in each 
case in the name of the Company not 
for the amount which she had actually 
paid, but for the market value of the 


stock, the amount which Goodrich told & 


her she would receive. 

Plaintiff neither pleads nor proves 
facts through which an estoppel would 
arise against the company from proving 
the actual authority or rather “power” 
of Goodrich, but claims that the author- 
ity actually conferred on Goodrich was 
such as to empower him to make the 
company liable for his acts in this case. 

Against the claim of the defendant 
that it could not in any event be held 
liable, since the actions of the agent in 
this case were fraudulent, and not for its 
benefit Friedlander vs. Texas & Pac. 
130 U. S. 416; Western Weighing & In- 
spection Bureau vs. Armstrong, 288 'S. 
W. 119) plaintiff cites with conclusive 
effect Gleason vs.’Seaboard Airline Ry. 
Co., 278 U. S. 349, an opinion by 
Justice Stone, approving the  doc- 
trine long followed in New York, 
and more consonant with the principles 
ef agency and of justice that, given au- 
thority to act, it is immaterial so far as 
third parties are concerned, whether tha g 
agent uses that authority ‘to further his 
own or his principal’s interest. See also 
Cornell Law Quarterly Vol. XIV, No. 3, p: 
363, “Principal and Agent; Fraudulent 
Acts of Agent for His Own Benefit.” 


Fraudulence of Agent 
Is Dropped from Case 


The fact then that Goodrich acted in 
fraud of his principal, since I find. that 
plaintiff was im no _ sense complicit 
therein, passes out of the case as a fac- 
tor in its decision, and leaves for deter- 
mination only whether Goodrich was in- 
vested with actual authority, express or 
implied, of such nature as to empower 
him to bind his principal for ‘his acts in 
the execution of that authority. 

That he was not so empowered to bind 
the defendant in this case to a delivery 
of the stock or its market value in money 
upon the payment by the plaintiff of less 
than that market value, I think the evi- 
dence makes entirely clear, for the trans- 
actions which he and the plaintiff had, 
though in form a sale to plaintiff below 
the market and a sale for plaintiff at 
the market, were in effect a sale of the 
company’s stock for less than its value; 
and an immediate repurchase back of 
that stock for its full value. 

That the defendant ever expressly con- 
ferred any such authority upon Goodrich, 
plaintiff does not even contend. That 
such authority could not be implied from 
the nature of the duties which he was 
performing, or the transactions which 
plaintiff had had with him, is equally. 
clear, for apart from the egregious facts 
of this especial case, the purchase back 
in excess of the selling price, there is 
not implied in the powers of a selling 
agent the power of repurchase, and noth- 
ing in the office which Goodrich held,’ 
nor in the powers which had been ex- 
pressly conferred upon him, nor in those 
which with the knowledge of plaintiff 
and the defendant he had exercised, 
either raised or carried any such impli- 
cation as that h@ had the power to sell 
for the company below the market, and 
immediately buy it back for the company 
at the market. 


Same Principles Apply in 


Implied and Express Authority 

Nechem in his Law of Agency, Vol. 1, 
p. 497, Secs. 708 et seq. states excellently 
the governing general principles: 

Sec. 708: The same general principles 
apply so far as possible where the authors 
ily is implied * * * as where the authore- 
ity is express * * * . Even here the au- 
thority so implied is not without limits, 
It cannot exceed the necessary and les 
gitimate effect of the facts from which 
it is so inferred. The facts must be give 
their natural and appropriate significance, 

And again, Sec. 709, p. 498: 

By the creation of the agency the prin- 
cipal bestows. upon the agent a certain 
character, * * * What third persons are 
interested in, is not the secret processes 
of the principal's mind but the visible ree 
sult of those processes—the character in 
which the agent is held out by. the prin- 
cipal to those who may have occasion. or 
opportunity to deal with him. This char- 
acter is a tangible, discernible thing, and 
so far as third persons are concerned, 


[Continued on Page 10, Colimn 7.1 
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... _Publication of the address of the 
- chairman of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, Major General T. Q. 
Asburn, before the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, discussing 

:/ the problems of lake, river and coal 

transportation, and reviewing the 

> (operations of the Mississippi and 

«Warrior river barge service, was 
begun in the issue of July 11. 

The full text proceeds: 


On the other nand, suppose a contract 
exists between certain grain dealers in, 
let us say Kansas City and Omaha, a 

@ railroad connecting with St. Louis, which 
owns its own elevator, and a contract 
river carrier. If this railroad guaran- 
tees to keep its elevator full enough of 
these particular operators’ grain to keep 
the water carrier busy, if the water car- 
rier transports only for these particular 
operators, the combination can practi-, 
cally set the purchase price of grain in 
Kansas City and Omaha, and not only 
cripple all other grain operators who 
have to depend upon all-rail rates, but | 
compel the farmer who sells to their 
competitor to accept a lower price for 
his grain, because he has to deduct from 
his purchase price the higher cost of | 
transportation. 


Competition as Factor 
To Defeat Monopoly 


But if there exists in competition with 
such private and contract carriers, a 
great common carrier, offering to all the 
people the same facilities that such pri- 
yate and contract carriers offer to a few 
at the same price, there is no chance 
of such private and contract carriers 
creating a monopoly that will throttle 
competition. 

Broadly speaking, the conditions 
precedent to the success of a great com- 
mon carrier are not necessarily present 
for the success of a private or contract 
carrier. 

At the same time, to extend the bene- 
fits of cheaper water transportation on 
inland rivers and canals to all, requires 

athe utilization of great common carriers, 

and to create these conditions, precedent 
to. success, it has been found necessary 
to ‘have a governmentally-owned corpo- 
ration, functioning as a private corpo- 
ration, but backed by the great powers 
of the Government itself. Railroad op- 
position had been successful in practi- 
ealiy annihilating common carriers on 
our streams and the lakes 

A private carrier requires: (a) 
suitable navigable river; (b) suitable 
boats; (c) terminal facilities, which may. 
be very simple, suitable for handling 
















more complicated than those necessary 
for handling one commodity only; (b) 
an operating force probably one-half 
greater than a private carrier. 

>A common carrier, to be of nation- 
wide benefit, must have in addition to 
the requirements of both the private and 
contract. carrier: .{a). Balanced freight; 
¢b) terminal facilities, dependent upon 
conditions in each locality both ashore 
and afloat, and more o2 them; {3} inter- 
chanjye with other carriers; (d) equi- 
table division of revenue accruing from 
@oint rail-water haul; (e) a very large 
operating, traffic and auditing overhead. 

Reinember that what follows refers 
to a great common carrier of nation- 
wide benefit, and not a common carrier 
by water alone. These latter are highly 
desirable, but of no great national 
benefit. 

A great common carrier must be or- 
ganized along the lines of good rail- 
road practice, must have as keen a traffic 
and operating manager, general freight 
agent, tariff experts, division sheet ex- 
perts, Interstate Commerce Commission 
accountants, etc., as any railroad organ- 
ization, and must be as closely coordi- 
nated through an executive as are the 
Various divisions of a railroad. It must 
also, in order to be successful, have much 
and costly equipment, and powerful 
financial backing. 


Receipts and Expenditures 
In Operating Barge Line 

Freight transported by common car- 
riers is carried under what are known as 
class and commodity rates. 

“These class rates vary considerably, 
e.g. the first, second, third, fourth and 

@ fifth class rates via the Barge Line from 
Minneapolis to East St. Louis are, in 
cents per 100 pounds, 77, 63%, 51, 36% 
and 26, whereas the rate on export grain 
from St. Louis to New Orleans is only 
11% cents per 100 pounds. 

Our experience has shown us that of 
the conditions precedent to the success 
of a great common carrier, to wit: (a) A 
suitable navigable waterway; (b) suit- 
ably designed equipment for the particu- 
lar waterway; (c) suitable terminal fa- 
cilities; (d) balanced freight; (e) inter- 
change of freight with rail and highway; 
(f) equitable ‘division of accruing reve- 
nue for joint haul. 

The first three pertain solely to op- 
erating problems, and the last three 
solely to traffic problems; yet each of 
them substantially affects both cost of 
operation and accruing revenue. 

The following table relative to the ac- 
tual operations of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation is furnished this association 
as,a basis upon which calculations re- 
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Chairman of Inland Waterways Corporation Discusses 
Problems of Water Transportation. 


A} of terminals there is this essential dif- 


only one commodity; (d) a small operat- | 


ing force. 
A contract carrier requires in addi- | 
tion: (a) Terminal facilities, which are 


River Are Reviewed 


enormous, and furnishes us a mark to 
shoot at in getting a reasonable ratio 
between cost of operation and accruing | 
revenue. 


You will observe that the maintenance 
and operation of terminals comprises 
393-10 per cent of the total costs of 
operation. That is because the terminal 
facilities, generally speaking, are owned 
by the cities in which they are located, 
and our organizations not only operate 
and maintain them, but pay 15 cents 
per ton, in one case 20 cents per ton, 
for every ton of freight handled over 
them. The erection of these terminals | 
by the various cities was necessary to | 
romote that cooperation between them | 
and the Barge Line so necessary to build 
up a profitable freight carrying business. 
Of course the city is stimulated and 
encouraged to utilize the terminals as | 
much as possible to get a greater rev- 
enue, and this 15 cents per ton is sup- | 
posed to be sufficient to pay interest on | 
the bonds, pay taxes, and amortize the | 
investment. For example, we paid the | 
| 





city of Memphis in 1928, an approxi- 
mate sum total of $50,000 for the use 
of its terminal, and kept it in repair. | 

As traffic increases this annual pay- | 
ment increases. This is the answer to | 
the public statement so frequently made | 
that the taxpayer is being mulcted by | 
the Barge Line to pay for terminals. | 

The amount of local freight that | 
passes over these terminals is - small | 
compared to the interchange freight, | 
and while the city is being reimbursed | 
for its original expenditures, it has been | 
helping those in the hinterland to save | 
money on freight bills, and thus in- 
crease their purchasing power, which 
purchasing power is directly reflected | 
in the city’s prosperity. 


Operation of Terminals 
For Rail and Water Traffic 


_ Originally no attempt at standardiza- | 
tion of the type of terminals was made, | 
nor could it be made. There were no 
standard barges, and no figures available 
as to the expense of operating, so that | 
in our existing system you will find | 
the direct lift escalator type, and | 
inclined railroad with floating terminal. 
I notice that there is assigned for dicus- | 
sion, “Waterway Transportation with 
Particular Reference to Terminals,” and 
I have briefly touched upon it only to} 
invite particular attention to the costs | 
of terminal operations. In the operation | 





ference between rail and water trans- | 
portation. | 

Interior water transportation has in- 
herent advantages and equally inherent | 


| disadvantages when it comes to the ques- | 
jtion of reflecting savings to those not | 


fortunately located on navigable streams. | 

The physical nature. of waterways | 
limits the ports at which tows may | 
touch or cargo be received, but rail or | 
motor transportation has no such limita- | 
tion. There thus results in our opera- | 
tions a costly transfer from car or truck | 
to barge or vice versa, and sometimes a 
second costly transfer, where the freight | 
originates on a rail line, is transferred | 
to barge, and again to rail, as, for ex- | 
ample, on ,a shipment from Chicago to 
Houston, Texas. 

Here the freight moves by rail to St. 
Louis, is transferred to barge, and re- 
transferred from barge to car at Baton 
Rouge. These costs of transfer must be 
absorbed in rail-water-rail transporta- 
tion; absorbed, and still the resultant 
cost of the movement be less than the 
all-rail movement, or there is no virtue | 
in such a form of transportation. 

A shipper by rail can put his freight | 
in a car at Chicago, and it will move’ 
through to destination without change | 
of container, so that by a joint rail- | 
water-rail route there are introduced two | 
transfers which are unnecessary in all- | 
rail. movements, but which can. not be | 
obviated in -joint movements. | 

When the point of origin is a eer 
port, and the destination is a river port, 
and the same barge can carry its cargo | 
from point of origin to point of destina- 
tion, then, and then only, can water 
transportation offer a comparable service 
to an all-rail service. 

If it be necessary, as it now is, to 
transfer cargo moving between upper 
river points and lower river points, there 
is introduced a burdensome cost which 
good business practice demands should 
be eliminated, but which could not be 
eliminated so long as one fleet was de- 
signed to operate on a four-foot chan- 
nel, and the other designed to operate 
on a nine-foot channel. 

Please note that the costs of these 
transfers must be absorbed in the joint 
rail-water-rail rates, lower than all rail 
rates, or the public will receive no ad- 
vantage from such joint rates. 

In the brief time allotted for the dis- 
cussion of my subject it has -been im- 
possible for me to more than merely 
draw your attention to various factors 
entering into practical waterway trans- 
portation, and I shall close now by say- 
ing that the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration, a Congressional agent, was organ- 
ized for the purpose of demonstrating 
that our whole policy of rendering 
streams navigable, in the hope that by 
their utilization there would result 
cheaper transportation, and upon which 
so much money has been spent, and will 
be spent, is not a colossal failure. 

It may safely be said that the demon- 
stration made has convinced the people 





garding the economics of water transpor- 
tation may be based. 

-The Barge Line dollar; where it came 
from and where it went, calculated on 
¢ )the total revenues and total expenses of 
the operating divisions of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 


, 





1927 1928 
Where the dollar came from: 
Total revenues ....:.... $0.997 $1.000 
Operating deficit covered 
by corporation ........ .003 ° 
* 1,000 1.000 
Where the dollar went: 
Maintenance and opera- 
tion-line vessels ...... 439 403 
‘Maintenance and opera- 
(tion terminals ........ 407 §=©.893 
Traffic expenses ........ 045 041 
General, expenses ........ 045 049% 
Loss and damage ....... 032 = 029 
Maintenance and opera- 
‘. tion railroad .......... 021 021 
‘Charter expenses ........ O11 005 
'Net income ......:, eee 
1,000 1,000 









*The increase in general expenses of 
1928 over 1927 of four mills in the dollar 
Was due to: (a) Higher cost of insurance 
due to tonnage increase and greater pro- 
tection; (b) salaries and expenses of 
Upper River officials; (c) increased office 
rent and-expenses at New Orleans. 

_ The practical value of this table is 
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of the United States that the policy of 
Congress, far from being a great mis- 
take, has been the result of far-sighted 
vision; and the people themselves have 
demanded further and further expansion 
of the operations of this corporation. 
They have seen its practical effects, 
cheaper transprtation for all through co- 
ordination of rail, water, and motor 
transportation, with an accruing revenue 
to the joint carriers, which, when fairly 
divided, will afford each participating 
carrier a reasonable living revenue, 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. David F. Ducey, det. Nav. Inspr. 
of Mach,, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., 
Quincy, Mass., about July 13, to Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Frederick D. Kime, det. U. §S. S. 
Concord about June 20; to aide on staff, 
Dest. Sqds., Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. Ralph L. Lovejoy, det. U. 8. S. 
Wright; to Nav. Air Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Ens. Granville C, Briant, det. Naval Acad- 
emy; to U, S. S. Texas. 

Lieut. Walter F. Christmas (C, C.), det, 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to Asiatic 
Station. 

Lieut. Paul J, Halloran (C. E. C.), to duty | 
Navy Yard, N. Y 





Ch. Bosn, Frederick Kidston, det. U. s| 
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‘ 

HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multiferious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H, TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913, 





HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management, 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 





AKING a daily topical survey of 
ali the bureaus of the National 


Govermment, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to anderstand and se the fine 
a the Congress provides for 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and _profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


Sach a surv\y will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 





Ships Arriving at American Ports Inspected ! 


And Disinfected To Prevent Spread of Disease 





Topic 43—Public Health 


Thirty-seventh Article—Control of Disease at Ports 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Dr. J. W. Kerr, 


Surgeon, Public Health Service. 


O 


N ACCOUNT of the method of spread of yellow 
fever, quarantine measures are required at in- 
fected and suspected ports abroad to prevent 
the access of infected persons or mosquitoes 


and breed. Vesse 


Certificates.” All 


ls that are free from rats and have 


a minimum of rat harborage, or are so constructed 
as to prevent breeding, may be granted “Rat Exemption 


others must be fumigated. 


Prior to fumigation, vessels may be inspected and 


the approximate 


which 


aboard, and the ship is required to be free from these 


insects prior to sailing. 


When a ship that complies with all of these measures 
arrives without sickness at a southern port of the 
United States from an area infected or suspected, it 
may be released without fumigation to kill mosquitoes 
upon completion of six days’ detention from the date 
of sailing; if arriving after six days, it is fumigated 


number of rats estimated. After 


fumigation, the dead rodents are collected for necropsy. 
This provides a very accurate means of determining 
the absence of plague infection aboard ship regardless 
of her sanitary condition or the condition of the ports 
she has visited. 1 
efficiency of fumigation may be determined. 


By means of trapping, the 


~~ * * 


EXPERIENCE has demonstrated that plague infec- 


lation aboard is 
mosquitoes in the 


primarily at the 
the destruction of 


and released, provided there has been no sickness aboard 


during the voyage. 


* * * 


A highly important method has been developed to 
determine whether suspected ports are really danger- 
ous and whether hitherto infected ports may be con- 


sidered to be no longer infected. 


prises the determination of the “Aedes aegypti” index 


of a port. - 


It is defined as the percentage ratio, after examina- 
tion, between the number of houses in a given area 
and the number in which larvae or misquitoes, the 
“Aedes aegypti,” are found in a fixed period of time. 
In order that a port may be considered no longer in- 
fected for quarantine purposes, this index must be 
maintained at an average of not more than 
for the 30 days immediately preceding. 


* * ~ 


MEASURES against yellow fever are especially im- 
portant on account of the deadly nature of the 


Both are prevented by fumigation. 


brought about by 


This method com- rapid, and highly 


tion among human beings aboard ship is of little 
danger to the port of arrival, provided the rat popu- 


not infected. This applies also to 
prevention of yellow fever. Quaran- 


tine against these two diseases is, therefore, aimed 


prevention of the introduction and 
rodents and insects. 

Fumigation is 
the use of gaseous agents—sulphur 


dioxide and hydrocyanic -acid. The former agent is 
much safer but slower. i t 
available-for the use of hydrocyanic acid. 


Improved methods are now 
It is more 
efficient for the purpose used. 


In the prevention of plague, for practical purposes 


.a rat-free ship is not a dangerous ship even though 


may even have a 


9 


ocean vessels. 
be rendered less | 


per cent 


it comes from one plague port after another, and it 


human case aboard and still not be 


dangerous, provided the human case has not received 
the infection from diseased rats aboard. 
therefore, is to exclude rodents and to render difficult, 
if not impossible, their living and breeding aboard 
By means of rat-proofing, vessels may 


The purpose, 


iable to harbor rats. 


The carrying out of this process requires inspectors 


disease and because of the fact that between April 


and November, large areas of the States south of the 
southern boundary of Maryland are infectible territory. 
That is, during this period “Aedes aegypti” mosquitoes 
are likely to prevail in varying degrees over large 
areas, and practically all of the population are non- 


immune to yellow fever. 


Under these conditions, it is essential, therefore, that 
infected persons or mosquitoes shall not introduce the 
The quarantine requirements are accord- 
In other words, they must be suffi- 
ciently rigid, regardless of commercial considerations, 
to exclude infections either in man or insects. 


_infection. 
ingly obligatory. 


During this active quarantine season, similar quaran- 
tine measures must be maintained in northern ports, 
provided the vessel’s destination is a port considered 


to be infectible territory. 


~~ s. * 


XONSTANT vigilance is required on the other hand 
at. all ports at all times to prevent the infection 
Plague is essentially a disease of rodents; 
and without constant precaution most vessels are known 
to harbor these animals in large numbers. 
warfare has to be maintained, therefore, to prevent the 
access of rodents to vessels and to destroy those aboard. 


A 
of plague. 


In consequence, all ships from abroad entering any 
United States ports are required to be fumigated every 
Ships may be exempted from this pro- 
cedure only after inspections to determine the absence 
Vessels from 
ports must be fumigated every voyage. 


six months. 
of rats and rat harborages. 


* * * 


By inspection it is practicable to determine approxi- 
| mately the number of rats aboard a ship, and the 
amount of rat harborage which permits them to live 


‘ of food. This con 
when the ship is 
complished by abo 
off by material im 


In the complica 
be closed, 


rooms, 
changed or screen 


requires a large amount of detailed work. 
as possible, wooden structures must be 

metal, pipe casings must be eliminated, bilges must 
and compartments, holds, 
and living quarters must be 


familiar with the architecture of vessels And the habits 
of rodents, as well as the means of destroying them. 


- =. 


1 ~ara 


RAT-PROOFED ship is one on which it is difficult 
~* for a rat to hide, mest, or move about in search 


dition may be approximately reached 
first constructed or it :may be ac- 
lishing dead spaces or blocking them 
pervious to rodents, at the same time 


stopping all rat runs. 


ted structure of a modern ship this 
In so far 
replaced by 


galleys, store 
constructively 
ed to exclude rodents. 


While rat-proofng does not exclude the access of 


rodents aboard vessels, it does serve to minimize their 
increase and will become more and more valuable as a 


newly constructed 


The prevention 


A constant tinable diseases r 


In recent years, 


infected tained. 


free from these diseases. 
quarantine procedures may this condition be main- 


preventive as the method is adopted aboard vessels 


or reconditioned. 
7 ~ « 


of the introduction of the quaran- 
equires constant vigilance. By this 


means, the spread of pandemic diseases throughout 
the world is becoming less and less frequent. 


the United States has been singularly 
Only by means of scientific 


In the next article, to be published in the 


issue of July 18, Dr. B. J. Lloyd, Surgeon, 


tion of that 


Public Health Service, will discuss the rela- 


Service to the Pan American 


Sanitary Union, 


Sovpyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 








Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec, 4921. R. S., as amended Feb, 18, 1922.) 





860929, Merrell & Merrell, Process and 
Apparatus for Separating the Moisture from 
the Constituent Solids of Liquids, 1000931, 
Same, Apparatus for Recovering the Con- 
stituent Solids of Liquids and Semi-liquids, 
1282093, Lietzow & Fleische, Desiccating 
Process, 1038773, J. C. MacLachlan, Desic- 
cating Apparatus, D. C., Wash. (Seattle), 
Doc. 408, Merrell-Soule Co. v. Whatcom 
County Dairymen’s Ass’n. Dismissed with 
prejudice, June 19, 1929. 

1000931, 1038773. (See 860929.) 

1026312. (See 1126755.) 


1052167 (a), C. Nessler, Process of Wav- 
ing Natural Hair, 1619798, Lewis & Murray, 
Container for Hair in Permanent Waving 
Process, filed May 16, 1929, D. C., N. D., 
Ohio, E, Div., Doc. 3012, The Nestle Le 
Mur Co, v. Hibner, Inc., et al, 

1052167 (b), C. Nessler, Process of Wav- 
ing Natural Hair, 1611466, Lewis & Murray, 
Steaming Tube for- Hair Waving, 1619798, 
Same, Container for Hair in Permanent 
Waving Process, filed June 10, 1929, D. C., 
N. D., Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3026, The Nestle 
Le Mur Co, v. Herold Bros. Doc. 3027, The 
Nestle Le Mur Co. v. United K. and J., 
Same, filed June 15, 1929, D. C., E. D., Mich., 
S. Div., Doe. 3561, The Nestle Le Mur Co. 
v. L. E. Morris Co. 


1105961, W. M. Burton, Manufacture of 
Gasoline, 1167884, Same, Petroleum Prod- 
uct, 1119700, R. E. Humphreys, Method of 
Distilling Hydrocarbons, 1343674, Hum- 
phreys & Burton, Distillation of Petroleum, 
1388514, E, M. Clark, Same, 1448254, Burton 
& Clark, Process of Treating Petroleum, 
1558861, Humphreys, Rogers & Paulus, Art 
of Forming Low Boiling Point Hydro- 
carbons, D. C. Dela. Doc. E707, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. v. Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp. Consent decree dismissing bill with- 
out prejudice, May 23, 1929. 

1119700. (See 1105961.) 

1126755, H. Griep, Jr., Adjustable Steer- 
ing Pole, 1026312, P. Hansmann, Adjustable 
Steering Mechanism, filed Apr. 11, 1929, D. 
C,, N. D., Iowa, W. Div., Doc, E, 252, P. 


S. Swan; to treatment, Nav. Hosp., N. Y. 

Bosn,. William H, Daly, det. U. 8S. 8. King. 
fisher; to Asiatic Sta. 

Ch. Mach, Edwin William Abel, det. U. 
S. S. Saratoga; to U. S. 8S. Kanawha. 

Ch, Mach, Alexander B. Provost, det. U. 
S. S. Keywadin; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Ch, Mach. Fred T. Rider, det. Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Va.; to U. 8, S. Nevada. 

Ch, Pay Clk. Charles L. Elkins, det. Nav. 
Powder Factory, Indianhead, Md.; to c. f. o. 
U. S. S. Salt Lake City, 


Hansmann (Hansmann Mfg. Co.) v. R. A. 
Caswell et al. (Caswell Mfg. Co.). 

1128292 (a), E. H. Colpitts, Electric- 
wave Amplifier, 1231764, F. Lowenstein, 
Telephone-relay, 1426754, R. S. Mathes, Cir- 
cuits for Electron Discharge Devices, 
432022, R. A. Heising, Circuit Connection 


of Electron Discharge Apparatus, 1483273, 
D. G. Blattner, Circuit for Heating the 
Filaments of Audions, 1493595, Same, Am- 
plifying With Vacuum Tubes, 1448550, H. 


|D. Arnold, Thermionic Amplifier Circuits, 


1504537, Same, Power Limiting Amplifying 
Device, filed May 16, 1929, D. C., Dela., Doc. 
E. 724, Western Electric Co., Inc., et al. v. 
The Stanley Co. of America. 

1128292 (b), E. H. Colpitts, electric wax 
amplifier, 1432022, R. A. Heising, Circuit 
Connection of Electron Discharge Ap- 
paratus, 1483273, D. G, Blattner, Circuit 
for Heating the Filaments of Audions, 
1493595, Same, Amplifying With Vacuum 
Tubes, 1504537, H. D. Arnold, Power 
Limiting Amplifying Device, 1544943, E. 0. 
Scriven, Electric Wave Repeater For 
Multiplex Transmission, filed June 21, 
1929, D. C:., N. D., Ohio, W. Div., Doc, E 
997, Western Electric Co, Inc., et al. v. 
Silverphone Corp. 

1145405. (See 1363200.) 

1167884. (See 1105961.) 

1231764, F, Lowenstein, Telephone Re- 


}lay, 1493217, R. C, Mathes, Vacuum Tube 


Circuit, filed June 21, 1929, D. C., N. D., 
Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E. 1000, Western 
Electric Co., Inc., v. Silverphone Corp. 


1231764. (See. 1128292(a).) 

1282093. (See 860929.) 

13077383, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
Apparatus, 1307784, Same, Lubricating 


Means, filed June 18, 1929, D. C., Kans. 
(Wichita), Doc. E 552-N, Alemite Mfg. 
Corp. v. W. J. Jones (Auto Supply Co.). 


1307734. (See 1307733.) 

1314996, 1498141, E, C. Wilson, Well 
EJevator, 1341957, Same, Hoist, 1490445, 
1468589, W. W. Wilson, Elevator, 1511699, 


Cc. E, Wileox, Lock For Well Casing Ele- 
vators, 1486471, Same, Well Pipe Eleva- 
tor, D. C.,, 8S. D., Calif. (Ios Angeles), 
Doe, L-82-J, Wilson Oil Tools Corp., et al, 
v. Dunn Mfg. Co, et al. Dismissed as to 
W. L. Dunn and E. L. Rich, other defts. 
enjoined, May 27, 1929. 

1340428, F. Smith, Parachute, 
Same, Parachute Pack, 1462456, 
Parachute Pack and Harness, 1554192, G. 
M. Ball, Parachute Pack, 1560366, Same, 
Parachute Harness, filed June 1, 1929, 


1403983, 


D. C., Dela., Doc, E, 728, Irving Air Chute’ Delinter, D, C, W. D., Tenn, Doc. 993, 


Same, | 


|}Co., Ine., et al. v. Russell Parachute Ce. 
1341957. (See 1314996.) 

| 1343674. (See 1105961.) 

| 1363200, Wells & Hunter, Automatic 

|Feed and Delivery for Platen Presses, 
1145405, E. Cheshire, Paper Feeding and 


Handling Device, 1472656, Kluge & Kluge, 
Pneu-_natic Feeding Device for Printing 
Presses, 1621546, 1621547, Same, Sheet De- 
livery Mechanism, i693986, Same, Feeding 
Magazines for Printing Presses, filed May 
27, 1929, D. C., N. D., Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 
3018, Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., vy. Chandler 
& Price Co. 


1388514. (Seell105961.) 

1426754. (See 1128292(a).) 

1403983. (See 1340423.) 

1429089, Olberg & Schanck, Rotary 
Scraper, 1554523, J. S. Reynolds, Scoop- 


Control Mechanism for Scrapers, 1642826, 
Same, Rotary Scraper With Automatic 
Elevating Control, 1596554, Same, Auto- 
matic Révolving Scraper, D. Cc, 8. D., 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 0-51-J, O. M. 
Reynolds et al. vy. A. W. Warr et al. (Mas- 
ter Equipment Co.). Dismissed without 
prejudice, March 18, 1929. 


1432022. (See 1128292 (a) and (b).) 
1442439, R. C. Mathes, Vacuum-Tube 
Repeater, 1448550, H. D,. Arnold, Ther- 


mionic Amplifier Circuits, 1620994, Same, 
Electron Discharge, filed June 21, 1929, 
D. C., N. D., Ohio, W. Div., Doc, E. 997, 
nene Electric Co., Inme., v. Silverphone 
orp. 








1448254. (See 1105961.) 
1462456. (See 1340423.) 
1472656. (See 1368200.) 
1486471. (See 1314996.) 
1493217. (See 1231764.) 
1498141, 1511699. (See 1314996.) 
1544943. (See 1128292 (b).) * 
1554192, (See 1340423.) 
1448550, (See 1128292 (a) and 1442439.) 
1468589. (See 1314996.) 
1483273. (See 1128292 (a) and (b).) 
1490445. (See 1314996.) 

one 1504537, (See 1128292 (a) and 
1520994. (See 1442439.) 
1553861. (See 1105961.) 
1554523, (See 1429089.) 


1559234, Des. 68903, R. G. Fleming, 
Smokers Stand, 1584024, Same, Gripper 
For Smokers Stand, D. C., 8. D.. N. ¥., 
Doc. KE 41/319, Smokador Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Vv. Miradon Novelty Corp. et al. Decree 
for plaintiff, (Notice June 13, 1929.) 


1560366, (See 1340423.) 
1596564. (See 1429089.) 
1621546. (See 1363200.) 
1624435. (See 1639568.) 
1611466. (See 1062167 (b).) 
1584024. (See 1659234.) 
1619798. (See 1052167 (a) and (b).) 
| 1621547. (Sée 1368200.) 
| 1639568, T. J. Kida, Process and Ap- 


|paratus for Delinting Cotton Seed Hulls, 


|1654263, Same, Apparatus for Defibrating 
Cottonseed Hulls, 1624435, J. E. Redus, 
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Kniffin, Williark Menry. American banking 


practice; a treatise on the practical] mond, Johnson publishing co., 1929. 

operation of a bank, intended for stu- 29-12509. 
dents, bank employees and others who r, Clarence ene. High school” 
would know of the conduct of a bank ae 3 a i se Dears 1 Vip 
under recognized American practice,| jjjys. IN. ¥., American .book co., 1929. 


with which is combined the negotiable 
instruments law, uniform in all states, 


2d ed. 393 p. WN. Y., McGraw-Hill book| ‘jan ammar. New ed. (Heath's mod-. 
co., 1929. 29-12599| orn lamarenes series.) 342 p., illus. 
Lambert, Arthur Wilson, jr, Modern arch-| Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1929. 
ery; a.text book on the art of shooting 29-12521 
for accuracy with the bw and arrow,|8a’di. Stories from the Bustan of Shaykh 


he 
and drawings by the author. 
illus. N. Y., 


illustrated with photographs 
306 p., 
A. S. Barnes & co., 1929. 
29-12579 

Littler, Rober’ McDonald Charles. The gov- 
ernance of Hawaii; a study of territorial 
administration. (Stanford books im world 





1133) 


New Books Received by 


Russo, Joseph Louis. 
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Congress. 


son’s education series.) 120 p. 


29-12590 
. ++ Elementary Ital- 


Sa‘di, together with selections from 
Francis Gladwin’s translation of 8a‘di’s 
Gulistam, the former tramsiated and the 
latter revised by Reuberm Levy. With 
a frontispiece by Cynthia Kent. (The 
treasure house of Easterm story.) 159 
p. London, Chapman amd Hall, 1928, 


polities.) 281 p. Stanford University, P 29-12529 

Calif, Stanford university press, —_ ade baie: eee of 

29-12601 ypes hern 

National industrial conference board. In- Gone ae ot the A 

dustrial standardization. 306 p. N. Y., muséume of entani history. vol. xxx, 

National industrial conference board,| + y 5 247-302, illus. New York 
1929, 29-12513|} * Y; = “i : 

city, The American museum of natural 

New York (State). Laws, statutes, etc.) history, 1928. 29-12581 


... Parsons’ practice manual of the state 
of New York, containing the official edi- 
tion of the Civil practice act, rules of 
civil practice, Surrogate’s court act, New 
York City court act, New York city Mu- 
nicipal court code, Justice court act, 
Court of claims act, judiciary article of 
the constitution and rent laws; amd court 
rules of Court of appeals, appellate divi- 
sions, appellate terms, Supreme court, 
Surrogates’ courts, and New York City 
court and Municipal court, as amended to 
the end of the legislative session of 1929, 
with notes of cases since Civil practice 


to cure it: discard your glasses, learn 
to see: the necessity of- wearing eye- 
glasses is caused, not by a defect of the 
eye, but by an improper use of the eye. 
Correct usage abolishes the eyeglasses, 
prevents the development of many dis- 
eases of the eye and helps healing 
others. How to achieye @ood sight. 237 
p, illus. Brooklyn, N. ¥., A. P. Scholz, 
1929. 


a study of the small claim litigant in 
the Pittsburgh district, 


Rich- 


Se Sa pga 


Scholz, Alfred P. Defective sight.and how » 


29-12583 » 
Schramm, Gustav Lorch, Piedpoudre courts; 


by Gustav L. - 


act in effect om October 1, 1921. 6th ed.| Schrammm. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
Edited and annotated by Austin G. Grif-| university, 1928.) 219 p. Pittsburgh, - 
fin and John T. Fitzpatrick, 1542 p. N.| The Legal aid society, 1928.  29-12519 . 
Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1929. 29-12517| Spalding, Arthur Whitefield. Love, court- 
Newell, Lyman Charchill. A brief course} ship, amd marriage. 48 p., illus, Ta- _ 
in chemistry. 412 p.,, illu. Boston, D,| koma Park, Washington, D. C., Review 
C. Heath and ce., 1929, 29-12591} and herald pub. assn., 1929.  29-12512 
Peschke, Mrs. Melitta Diez, The German|Stimson, Frederic Jesup. The western way; 
immigrant and his reading. (Library| the accomplishment and future of mod- 
work with the foreign born. 32 p. Chi-| 1 dermocracy. 391 p. IN. Y., C. Scrih- 


eago, American library assoc. 1929. 
29-12505 
Richarz, Stephen. .. . The age of the hu- 
man race in the light of geology. (Pub- 
lications of the Catholic anthropological 
conference, vol. i, no. 2.) p. 99-115, illus, 
Washington, D. C., Catholic anthropolog- 
ical conference, 1929. 29-12577 


Roemer, Joseph. Syllabus of a course in 
extra-curricular activities; a course for 
teachers, principals, and others interested 
in the field of extra-curricular activities, 
by ...and Charles Forrest Allen. (John- 


Army Orders 


Col. Charles C. Allen, Inf., detailed as 
a member of the board of officers ap- 
pointed to meet in Washington, D. C., to 
determine the cause of classification of 
officers placed in Class B. 

Major William S. Culpepper, Meda. Corps, 
detailed as a member of the Army Re- 
tiring Board appointed to meet at Wash- 
ington, D. C., vice, Capt. Harold W. Kind- 
erman. s 
Cept. Herbert F. Wilkinson, Q. Mi. C., in 
addition to his other duties, assig@med to 
duty as representative of traffic manager 
for War Dept. on Federal Traffic Board. 


Capt. Frank F.. Fulton, Finance Dept. 
detailed as a member of the board of offi- 
cers to be knowm as the War Department 
Board of Contracts and Adjustments, vice, 
Capt. Frank J. Keelty. 


Second Lieut. Howard H. Couch, Air 
Corps, from Scott Field, Ill, to Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Major Clifford Burnham Griswold, Air 
Corps Res,, to duty at Langley Field, Va. 
Second Lieut. Bernard Solomon Frank- 
lin, Ord. Dept. Res., to duty at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground ,Md. 

Technical Sergt. Lewis 8. Diefendorf 








Fort D, A. Russell, Wyo., will proceed to 
his home and await retirement. 

First Liett. Alan S, Rush, Inf., relieved 
from further observation and treatment 
at Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








and 1003, Kidd w. American Cotton Fiber 
Co. Claims 1 to 9 and 13 to 29, both in- 
clusive of 1689568, and claims 13, 14 and 
20 to 24, inclusive of 1654263, held valid 
and infringed, patent 1624435 held in- 
valid, May 24, 1929. 

1642826. (See 1429089.) 

1654263. (See 1639568.) 

1680370, 1699523, P. E. Edelman, Radio 
Power- pply Unit, 1682492, Same, Radio 
Battery Eliminator, filed June 4.- 1929, 
D. C., E. D,, Ill. (Danville), Doc. 182-D, E. 
Banning Vv. Hartman Furniture & Carpet 


Co. 

1682492, (See 1680370). 
1693986, (See 1363200.) 
1698566, R. J. Simpson, Case for Measur- 
ing Tapes, Design 71257, Same, Measuring 
Tape, filed May 24, 1929, D.C. Dela.. Doc. 
E. 727, The L. S. Starrett Co. v. E. Dietz- 


en Co, 

1699523. (See 1680370.) 

Des. 68903. (See 1559234.) 

Des. 71257. (See 1698566.) 

Design 72164 to Des, 72171 inclusive, Des. 
72173 to Des. 72175, inclusive, Des. 72219 to 
Des. 72235 inclusive, and Des. 72268 to Des. 
7272 inclusive, S. N. Mallouk, Lace Article, 
D. C., §& D., N. Y., Doc. E, 41/236, S. N. 
Mallouk v, Saydak & Saydak, Inc. Consent 
and order of discontinuance, June 11, 1929. 
Doe. E, 41/239, S. N. Mallouk vy. N. Awad et 
al. Decree as above. Doc. E. 41/237, S. N. 
Mallouk v. F. Jabara et al. Discontinued 
June 11, 1929, 

T. M, 228848, T. M. 284193, General Cit- 
rus Corp., Beverage, D. C., Ari. (Phoenix), 





Stott, Vermey. 


Tu Fu. 


Vartanian, 


White, George Starr. 


Wolff, Edwin Daniel. 


Boas, 


Borden, 


Davis, William Heath. 


29-12602 
... Volumetric glassware. 
(Books on glass and glass technology.) 


ner’s Soms, 1929. 


232 p., illus. London, H. F. & G. With- 
erby, 1928. 29-12596 
Terman, BK.ewis Madison. The hygiene of 
the school child, by . .  . and John C, 


Almack. Rev. ed. 505 p., illus. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 29-12507 
Tu Fu, wanderer amd minstrel un- 
der moons of Cathay, translated by 
Edna ‘Worthley Underwood and Chi 
Hwang Chu. 246 p. Portland, Me., The 
Mosher press, 1929. 29-12522 


Umfleet, Kenneth Reynold. School operettas 


and their production. (The Laurel li- 
brary.) 128 p. illus.* Boston, C. C. 
Birchard & co., 1929. 29-12520 
Parounak Hatch. The law of 
corporations in West Virginia (a hand- 
book). 719 p. Charlottesville, Va., The 
Michie co., 1929. 29-12518 
The finer forces of 
nature im diagnosis and therapy; illus- 


trated in color, 230 p., illus. Los 
Angeles, Phillips printing co., 1929. 
29-12585 


p, illus. Why we do it. 


Macaulay co., 1929. 29-12578 


Wood, Struthers & co, New York. Atlantic 


coast lime railroad company; a survey of 
its recent history and a discussion of 
the inwestment possibilities of its com- 
mon stock. 175 p. N. Y., Wood, Struthers 
& co., 1929. 29-12606 





Americam museum of natural history, New 


York. Building the American museum, 
1869-1927. (Annual report, 59th, 1927.) 
808 p. N. Y¥., 1928. 29-6742 


Art and education, by Johm Dewey, Albert 
Buermeyer and . 


C. Barnes, Laurence 


others. 349 p. Merion, Pa., The Barnes 
foundation press, 1929, 29-12687 
Aspinall-Oglander, Cecil Faber. ... Mili- 


tary operations, Gallipoli, compiled by... 


Why we do it. 304 — 
N. Y., The * 


> 


maps amd sketches compiled by Major _ 


. A. F. Becke. (History of the great war 
will be placed om the retired list at West! based. on ae Coenen by. direction 
Point, N.Y. 7 of the Historical section, Committee of 

Capt. Harry “William Klotz, Adjutant| jmperial defence.) 1 w- London, W. 
aes Dept. Res., to duty at Washing-| yeinemann, 1929 29-12692 
ton, D. C. » ? . : 

Warrant Officer Walter S. McMillan, Pen, Seen, he Pea es 


London, The Studio, limited, 1928, 


29-12688 © ~ 


George. 
European philosophy. 497 p. N, Y., Har- 
per & brothers, 1929. 29-12697 
Sir Robert Laird. Canada in the 
commonwealth, from conflict to co-opera- 
tion, by the Right Honourable Sir Robert 
Borden. 144 p. Oxford, The Clarendon 
press, 1929. 29-12614 


Branch, Harold Francis. Christ’s ministry 


and passion in art; inspiring and instruc- 
tive sermons on the world’s religious 
masterpieces, Brief biographical sketehes 
of the artists, technique of the pictures, 
how they came to be painted and the 


great spiritual lessons they teach. 176_ 
p. Phil., Pa. H. M. Shelley, 1929. 
29-12686 


Dark Sidmey. Archbishop Davidson and the 


London, P. 

29-12701 
Seventy-five years 
in California; a history of events and 
life in California; personal, political and 
military: under the Mexican regime; 
during the quasi-military government 
of the territory of the United States, 
and after the admission of the state to 
the umion; being a cormpilation by @ 
witness of the events Gescribed; a re- 
issue amd enlarged illustrated edition of 
“Sixty years in Califormia,” to which 
much mew matter by its author has 
been added which he comtemplated pub- 


English church 249 p- 


Allan & co., 1929, 


The major traditions of -. 


lishing under the presemt title at the ~ 


time of his death; edited and with an 
historical foreword and imdex by Doug- 
las S. ‘Watson—by.. . . 422 p., illus, 
San Francisco, J. Howell, 1929. 29-12612 


Fairbanks, Harold Wellmam. Southern Cali- 


fornia, the land and its people; a reader 
for beginners in geography. 34 p., 
illus. 








Doc. E. 179, Gemeral Citrus Corp. v. M. &| ner publishing co,, 1929. 29-12611 

W. Root Beer Stores, Inc, et al. Trade-| Goebel, Edumund J, Pax Christi; letters to 

marks infringed (Notice May 25, 1929). a young seminarist. 203 p.. N. Y., The 
T. M. 284198. (See T. M. 228348.) Bruce publishing co, 1929, 29-12700. 
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Foreign Protests 


On Tariff Rates | 


Are Made Public 


Twenty-five Nations Raise 
Objections to Increased 
Duties Proposed in 
Pending Bill. 


[Continued from Page 2.) | 
The adoption of the policy of restricted | 
immigration by this country has had sub- 
stantial effect on the volume and char- | 
acter of the Italian trade with the United 
States.” 

A long list of articles covering Italian | 
shipments to the United States is set | 
forth. Objection is made to increases | 
of duty upon them. They include various | 
foodstuffs such as cheese, lemons, dried | 
fruits, pealed tomatoes, tomato sauce, | 
and olive oil; silk and other textiles; 
hats; marble and its products, and raw 


hides. ; 

The American Minister at Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, George T. Summerlin, 
submitted a translation of a note from 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Hon- 
duras, protesting against a possible tariff 
on bananas. 

“Although my Government naturally 
understands that the American Congress 
will be able to dictate whatever provi- | 
sions it likes for the promotion of agri- 
culture in your country,” stated the Hon- 
duran Minister, “it, nevertheless, con- 
siders that if such a provision materi- 
alizes, the commercial relations between 
Honduras and the United States of Amer- 
ica, which at the present time consti-| 
tutes our first and principal market of 
importation and exportation, will be pro- 
foundly altered.” 

The United States, he declared, con- 
sumed 76 per cent of all Honduran ex- 
ports during the year ended July 31, 
1928. Of this, $14,189,684 im gold was | 
for bananas. 

Foresees Effect of Consumption. 

Eighty per cent of importations into 
Honduras during the same year came 
from the United States, the Minister | 
pointed out. Most of these goods went 
into the zones producing bananas, it was 
added. 

Undorbtedly the creation of a duty on 
bananas would result in a decrease in 
the consumption of bananas in the 
United States, it was pointed out. 

“As a consequence of the new hard- | 
ship, the Honduran exporters, who at) 
the same time import principally from 
the United States, would see themselves | 
in the imperious necessity of attracting | 
commerce from other markets, obliged 
by necessity to make their purchases 
where they can realize the sale of their 
products, as happens now,”’ according to| 
the note. 

The Charge d’Affaires ad interim of | 
Guatemala also protested the possible | 
levying of a duty on bananas, in a note | 
to the Secretary of State, Henry 
Stimson. 





The statement of the Charge d’Af- | | 


faires called attention to the increased| 
production of bananas in Guatemala in 


INDEX 
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Accounting | 


Taxation 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, rules brokerage concern in which 
two officers own all of stock and op- 
erate business is entitled to personal 
service classification. 

Distributors v. Commissioner.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of New York holds that year in 
which dividend is paid controls tax law 
applicable. (Hind v. Clark Collector.) 
Page 4, Col. 7 
District Court, Western District of 
Pennsylvania, rules ‘waiver of statute 
of limitation 1s void where no consider- 


RLY 


& Co. v. Heiner, Collector.) 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Device for delivery and pick up of 
bags of mail by airplane in flight to be 
tested near Youngstown, Ohio. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Petition for air-mail connection made 
by delegation from Baltimore at con- 
ference with Postmaster General. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Radio 


Progress made by Bureau of Stand- 
ards of Department of Commerce in 
developing radiobeacons and other aids 
to air navigation is reviewed. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Brief is filed with Court of Appeals 
of District of Columbia protesting 
against action of Federal Radio Com- 
mission in refusing renewal of licemses 
for portable broadcasting stations. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Radio Commission receives‘ applica- 
tions for changes in five broadcasting 
licenses. 

Page 8, Col. 4 


Distribution 


Aviation 
Hydrographic Office gives preeedence 
to preparation of aviation charts of 
South American coasts. 


Progress made by Bureau of Stand- 
ards of Department of Commerce in 
developing radiobeacons and other aids 
to air navigation is ateviewed. 


Page 1, Col. 7) 


Department of Commerce announces 
completion of three mew airways. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Exporting and Importing 


Import figures for 1928 show great-| 


| est number of turkeys imported in Au- 
| gust and September, Department of 
Agriculture states. 


Railroads 


Total tonnage of revenue freight on 
Class I railways showed decline in 1928, 
according to compilation issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Calendar of hearings of the Imter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Page 5, Col. 7 


Page 6) 


the last 20 years and explained that this | | 


crop was cultivated to remedy the situ- 
ation of being dependent solely upon the 
coffee crop. 

“The bananas grown in this country| 
are exported exclusively to the United | 
States,” the note stated. ‘‘A decline in} 


fendants’ machine operated on the same 
principle and performed the same func- 
tions by analogous means, or equivalent 
combinations, that would not negative 
infringement. Norton v. Jensen, 49 Fed. 


(Atlantic Coast 


ation was received by taxpayer. (Spear | 


Page 4, Col. 4 | 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JULY 1 


Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville | Senator Watson, after conferring | 


| Railroad applies for authority to aban-| with President, says Senate approval 
| don part of lirze in New York State. | of tariff bill by December 1 will be 
Page 6, Col. 6} sought. 
| Northern Pacific Railroad applies for 
| authority to construct branch line in} 
| 


| Montana. | governments to proposed rates in tariff 


| Page 6, Col. 6 |bill made public by Senate Committee 
Shipping | on Finance. 
| Secretary Good disapproves petition | : 
jof New York City commissioner of| Representatives of farm 
| docks to adwaance Hudson River pier-| tions submit recommendation for free- 
| head line 100 feet channelward. . 
| Page 1, Col. 4| urge protection against products likely 
Continuation of full text of address | to displace American foodstuffs at hear- 

| of chairman of Inland Waterways Cor- | ing before Senate subcommittee. 
| poration disewssing problems of water Page 3, Col. 4 
| transportation. Customs Court determines tariff rates 
Page 9, Col. 1/to be assessed on silk handbags and 

Traffic at Etamburg is nearing its pre-| roulette wheels and serpentines. 
war volume, according to the Depart- Page 5, Col. 1 


ment of Commerce. Ten per cent tariff on automobiles, 


Page 6, Col. 6| accompanied 


Trafic through Kiel Canal increased 
in May, over 
| commissioner at Hamburg states. 


Site at Race ‘Street, New Orleans, | ste subcommittee. 
| for bridge over Mississippi River found | . =e 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Summary of protests of 25 foreign | 


Page 2, Col. 1 | 
organiza- | 


|list provisions of tariff schedules, and | 


by countervailing duty, | 
: |favored by Alvan Macauley, president | 
preceding month, trade | of the National Automobile Chamber of | 
|Commerce and of the Packard Motor | 
| Page 6, Col. 4| Car Company. in statement before Sen- | 


2, 1929 


Import figures for 1928 show great- 
| est number oi turkeys imported in Au- 
| gust and September, Department of 
| Agriculture states. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Committee of specialists appointed in 
| Department of Agriculture to formu- 
late program of* research on growing 
of pecans. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
| See Executive Management, Tariff. 
Engineering 
| Tests of velocity of light to be made 
at Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif., according 
|to Department of War. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
| _ Machinery 
| Number of automobiles in use 
| throughout world doubled from 1922 
jto 1928, Department of Commerce | 
| states. 
| Page 1, Col. 4 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Metals and Their 


Products 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Congress. 


new set of texts of all treaties will be 
published; David Hunter Miller named 
editor of treaties. 


Annual 


Cumulative Index 


Is issied, after March 4, at the conclusion 


of each volume. 


ummary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Corporation signs stipulation agree- 


ment to discontinue use of term “Aged 
Six Months” in advertising ginger ale, 
when such is not the truth. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Wholesaling 


Wholesale prices’ of specified com- 


modities—chart prepared by the Bu- 
reau of the Census and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Page 6 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
New books received at the Library of 


Page 9 


Foreign Relations 
Department of State announces that 


Page 1, Col. 7° 
Exchange of prisoners between Para- 


Page 1, Col. 7 


objectionable by War Department be- | Walter C. White, president of White 


cause of unawailability of rock founda- 


Page 2, Col. 5 


tion and interference with neighboring | Motor Company, testifying before Sen- 


| industries. 
| Page 6, Col. 5 


| 


‘Executive 


| Mana gement 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 

District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York holds that bank- 
ruptey of a seller of property under an 
executory comtract is a complete dis- 
ablement from _ performance and _ is 
| equivalent of repudiation. (In re Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Exchange of 

New York et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 
| paid by her to agent of defendant for 
stock which ne promised to buy for her 


|below market price and immediately | 


| resell at market. Coughlin, pltf., v. 
| Southwesterm Bell Telephone Co. (Dis- 
| trict Court or Southern District of 
| Texas.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Digest of latest 
Federal Cowrt decisions on Page 8. 
See Accozenting, Taxation. 


Patents 

District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, rules differences in func- 
tions and operation of two sewing ma- 
chines are adequate to prevent in- 
fringement. (Yale Hook & Eye Co. v. 

Interwoven Eiook & Eye Co. et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Plaintiff emtitled to return of money | 


j} ate subcommittee, favors continuation 
of present 25 per cent ad valorem duty, 
together with countervailing duties, on 
motor trucks. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Trade Conditions 


Trade of British cooperatives ex- 
panded in 1928, according to Depart- 
| ment of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


| 
| 
| 6 


Finance 


| Banks and Banking 
Consolidated statement of condition 
| of Federal Reserve member banks as of 
| July 10 made public by Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


| Government Finance 





| Treasury. 
| Page 7 


| International Finance 
Silver stocks in Shanghai were larger 
on July 4 than preceding week, Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. 


Page 6 


Production 


| 


Daily statement of the United States | 


Mines and Minerals 
Bureau of Standards devises improved 
| process of removing. dissolved gases 
from liquids. ; 


guay and Bolivia has been completed, 
Commission on Inquiry and Conciliation 
announces. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Conditions in Haiti described in re- 
port of Garde d’Haiti made public by 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 6| 
Two-thirds of mercury consumed in 
| United States is procured abroad, ac- 
| cording to Department of Commerce. 
| Page 6, Col. 6| 
Petroleum production declines rapidly | General 
in Czechoslovakia, causing increased; Range of discussion at scientific con- 
dependence on imports. | ference of nations bordering on Pacific 
Page 5, Col. 4| Ocean, held in Java, outlined by bot- 
|anist of Department of Agriculture, 
| present as delegate at conference, 
| Its Manufactures Page 1, Col. 2 
Half of world’s imported purchases| Appointment of Director of Bureau 
| of rubber footwear originate in United | f Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
| States and Canada, Department of| being considered, Secretary of Com- 
| Commerce reports. merce states. 








Rubber and 


Page 38, Col. 6 

Secretary Lamont says advisory com- 

mittees will be named to assist in cen- 
sus of 1930. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


| Purchasing 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Production Statistics | Daily.engagements of the President 
_ Petroleum production declines rapidly | at the Executive Offices. 
in Czechoslovakia, causing increased 


Page 3 
| dependence on imports. | 


_ Representatives of Lord’s Day Al- 
Page 5, Col. 4 liance ask President Hoover to support 
Purchasing Practices jlegislation requiring day of rest each 


week, 
| Half of world’s imported purchases 
of rubber footwear originate in United 
States and Canada, Department of 


Page 10, Co. 6 
Health 


| Commerce reports. Statement of Public Health Service 
| | regarding prevalence of communicable 
diseases for week ended June 22 shows 


Sellin and continued increase in prevalence of cer- 


ebrospinal meningitis and smallpox. 
+ Page 2, Col. 7 
Marketing 


Control of Disease at Ports—An ar- 
| Government Aid and 


Page 1, Col. 2 


ticle by Dr. J. W. Kerr, surgeon, Pub- 


|the collection of a tax, it being not a/C. C. H., section D-9030). 
debt in the ordinary sense of the word. | 
In 37 Cye. 710, it is stated: 


Patent suits filed. 


Tariff 


Manufacturers of motor vehicles urge 
retention of present rates on trucks and 
buses and reduction of duty on passen- 
ger cars, with provision for counter- | 
vailing duties. 


Page 9 
Products 
| Grain elevator of 5,000,000 bushels 
capacity to be erected in Kingston}.On- | 
tario, Canada. 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 


per cent larger than last year. 
Representative Ayres (Dem.), of Page 1, Col. 6 
Kansas, warns against a prohibitive! Full text of estimates of acreage 
tariff and cites possible effect on buy-, planted to various crops, made public 

ing power of foreign markets. by Crop Reporting Board. 
Page 1, Col. 5! Page 5, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 1| be 57 


The waivers did not remove the bar o 
“ . |the statute of limitations. 
As the obligation to pay taxes does|[Let an order be prepared by counsel 


Agricultural and Food | 


Acreage of tobacco is estimated to | 


Control of Marketing 


President Hoover considers selection 
of Charles A. Wilson, of Hall, N. Y., 
to be a member of the Farm Board. 

Page 3, Col. 4} 


| 





Trade Practices 
Petition for writ of certiorari is filed! . 
in Supreme Court in case of Royal| 
Baking Powder Co. v. Federal Trade | 
Commission, asking decision on whether | 


lic Heaith Service. 


Page 9 





National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


War Department. 


; Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


| Navy Department. 


Page 9 
Recreation 


Continued progress noted in com- 


Commission has right to reopen case} munity recreation, according to Depart- 


against company. 
Page 5, Col. 1; 


There was|Secretary Lamont and Dr. Julius Klein, | 


no consideration in the instant case.| Assistant Secretary of Commerce, will | 
| 


|be present at this meeting in addition to 
| William M. Steuart, Director of the Cen- 


ment of Labor. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Sunday Law Sought 
For National Capital 


||| giving him no authority 


i} | sell 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


. PER 
copy 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Principal Liable 


Of Cash by Agent 


|Required by Court to Re- 
pay Money But Not to 


Fulfill Fraudulent 
Agreement. 





[Continued from Page 8.] 


For Appropriation 


i> 


;must be held to be the authorized, as it * 


jis the only expression and evidence from 
| Which the principal intends that they shall 
| determine his purposes and objects. They 
|must conclude, and have a right to con- 
| clude, that the principal intends the 
jagent to have and exercise those powers, 
j}and those only, which naturally and prop- 
erly belong to the character in which 
|he holds him out. 

| The authority of an agent in any 
} given case, therefore, is an attribute of 
| the character bestowed upon him in that 
}case by the principal. 

Sec. 710, p. 499: 

The criterion in this case, as in others, 
}is the character bestowed by the principal. 
|He may not hold the agent out in the 
;character of one having a general or 
| special authority and bind third persons 
| who have relied thereon in good faith, by 
|secret limitations and restrictions upon 
|the agent’s authority which are incon- 
sistent with the character bestowed. Al 
| though the agent violates his instruction 
or exceeds the limits set to his authority, 
he will yet bind his principal to such 
third persons, if his acts are within the 
scope of the authority which the princi- 
; pal has caused or permitted him to ap- 
pear to possess. 

Again, Sec. 712: 

There are undoubtedly many cases in 
which the agent may have it in his power 
to bind his principal when it is not within 
his authority as between the principal 
and the agent. Thus, as has just been 
pointed out, the agent may often bind 
his principal to third persons by doing 
jthe very acts which the principal has 
;expressly forbidden the agent to do. 
Again, Sec. 715: 

It is a fundamental principle in the law 
|}of agency that every delegation of author- 
ity, whether “general” or “special,” car- 
ries with it, unless the contrary be ex- 
| pressed, implied authority to do all of 
| those acts, naturally and ordinarily done 
in such cases, which are reasonably neces- 
sary and proper to be done in this case in 
order to car.v into effect the main author- 
|ity conferred. This doctrine rests upon 
the presumed intention of the principal 
| that the main authority shall not fail be- 
} cause of the lack of express authority to 
|do the incidental acts reasonably neces- 
sary to make that authority effective, 
jand also upon the presumption that the 
principal expects the business to be done 
in the usual and ordinary way. 
Authority Is Lacking. 

Upon these considerations it is entirely 





||| plain that in appointing Goodrich with 


| power to sell the stock of the company, 
to buy it 
and no 
it at less than the market, 
|the Company did not empower him 
|or give him a character as a purchasing 
agent of its stock, and that whether the 
plain‘ iff be held to the standard of rea- 
sonable prudence, or judged by her own 
intelligence, she was charged with the 
duty of finding out, and from her fail- 
ure to find out with the obligatory 
knowledge that the character with which 
Goodrich was invested did not authoize 
him to make the contract with her that 
he did make; and there being no evi- 
dence or even claim of the investiture 
of Goodrich with the special character 
of a sales and re-purchasing agent such 
as he purported to be, it plainly appears 


| back at all, 


authority to® 


4 


the exports from Guatemala would also|859, International Time R. Co. v. W. H. not rest upom any contract, express 8r| ordering the entry of judgment in favor|sus, and Dr; Robert J. McFall, chief | that in so far as her suit seeks to hold 


affect our import trade,” 
and statistics were furnished 
that 55 1-3 per cent 
imports in 1927 came from t 
States. 


showing | 


Machine to Sew Tapes 
Avoids Infringement 


[Continued from Page 8&.] 
with which the serrated plate is engaged | 
backwards and forwards six times for 
each stroke of the needle. | 

This serrated arm is constantly mov-| 
ing from 15,000 to 18,000 times per min- 
ute in its horizontal travel, moving the| 
eye with it at the same rate of speed. It| 
is never stopped or at rest in the 
operations of the machine, but works| 
on every stroke of the needle and| 
keeps the eyes in constant motion so} 
that if the needle should hit an eye, the| 
blow would be but a glancing one and 
not one which would break either the 


it was added,|Bundy R. Co. 159 Fed. 464. 


of that country’s|chine perform substantially the same 
he United|funetion in substantially the'same way 
'to obtain the same result as the machine 
of the patent in suit 
Murphy, 97 U.S. 120, 125). Inmy poin- 
jion 
ent in 


implied, upom the consent of the tax-|°f the plaintiff in accordance with the 
payer, a tax is not a debt in the ordi- mentee law and this opinion. 
nary sense of that word; and for the | : a 

;Same reason taxes are not assignable | 
as ordinary debts, unless it is expressly | 
so provided, mor are they the subject of | 
set-off between the taxpayer and the | 


The test is, does the defendants’ ma- 


Advisory Agencies 
To Assist in Census| 


(Machine Co. v. 


it does not, because what the pat- 
suit seeks to accomplish by a 


accomplishes by constant motion. 


positive stop, the defendants’ machine 

I am unable to find in the defendants’ 
machine “an automatic positive stop 
means cooperative with the fasteners on 
the tape for governing the movement | 
of the tape to said sewing machanism,” 
or the equivalent thereof, and as that 
is an essential element of claims 1, 
and 29 of the patent in suit, which are 
all the claims at issue, the defendants 
have not infringed the patent in suit. 

A decree may be entered dismissing 
the bill with costs against the plaintiff. 

June 22, 1929, 


| 


Business and Industrial Repre- 
| sentatives Will Be Named. 


State or municipality, nor do they draw 
interest like ordinary obligations, save 
where the statute so declares.” 

Also at page 1240— | 

“Asatax is not a debt in the ordinary 
meaning of that word, it is generally 
held that no action will lie for its re- 
covery, that is, that a suit at law ean- 
not be maintained against the taxpayer 


unless a statute authorizes such an ac- 
tion, 


There is mo authority for the execu-| in formulating plans for taking the first 
tion of waiver after the statute has run, | ational census of distribution in 1930 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
daily and the lists will be made pub- 
‘lie as soon as the committees are com- 
| pleted.” 
An advisory committee of business 


men and economists which will cooper- 


ate with the Department of Commerce | 


| Statistician of distribution, under whose 
|immediate supervision the census of dis- 
tribution will be taken. 

It is expected that the scope of this 
\first census of distribution will be de- 


tee and that plans will be made for se- 
curing the cooperation of the business 
world. Subcommittees, it is believed, 
will be named to deal with particular 


phases of the census. 

Referring to the necessity for a dis- 
tribution census it was pointed out that 
we have had censuses for many dec- 
ades in the productive industries of the 
lcountry, including agriculture, mining, 
\forestry and manufactures. It is be- 
lieved that the fundamental information 
developed in these censuses has proved 
instrumental in increasing our produc- 
tive efficiency. Many students of busi- 
ness believe that a similar census in the 


termined at the meeting of the Commit- | 


| President Asked to Support 


Movement for Legislation 


President Hoover’s support in securing 
passage by Congress of a Sunday law 
for the District of Columbia was asked 


Day Alliance, headed by its general sec- 
retary, the Rev. H. L. Bowlby, of New 
York, which recently called at the White 
House. 


president of the Lord’s Day Alliance, 
speaking for the committee, told the 
President in a memorial submitted that 
the Alliance, which officially represents 
24 Christian communions, advocates 
the weekly day of rest whether called 
Sabbath, Lord’s Day, or Sunday. 

“We believe firmly,” he said, “that 
the weekly day of rest is one of God’s 
best beneficiaries to a weary world, The 
proper observance of the day lessens 


| 


| 


by a committee representing the Lord’s | 


The Rey. David G. Wylie, of New York, | 


the ccmpany to the agreement of Good- 
rich made with her to deliver to her 
| $20.800 in exchange for the $14,600 she 
paid him, it must fail. 

Uvon the same consideration, how- 
ever, a different situation is presented 
as to her claim for her money back. 

Complainant Allowed Judgment. 
| There would, of course, be no question 
that had the company received her 
money they could not retain it,. since 


“¢ 


|she herself was free from fraud. Those @ 


authorities cited by defendant in sup- 
port of the principle ex dolo malo non 
exitur actio supra, where the plaintiff’s 
cause of action was founded upon the 
assertion of a deliberate fraud have no 
| application here; rather would those 
cited by plaintiff, 14 C. J. 577, Dennette 
vs. Boston Securities Co. 206 Mass. 401; 
\92 N. E. 491 holding that where a sales 
agent of a company’s stock sells it with 
the agreement to buy it back, the com: 
;pany must either ratify the agreement 


crime, which has become a national dis-|° return the money, have application. 


| iis ou veiled tm the cone of Seer Floral | ¥48 announced July 11 by Secretary field of distribution will greatly assist | grace.” | While if the Company had actually 


. = 
needle or the eve. ie Waiver of Statute 
aintiff’s observation of the moving-| vee ms 
picture demonstration differed from that| Of Limitations Void 
of the Court, and I do not believe that | ; 
the up and down swinging arm and its | 
notched eye engaging plate is a stop 
device, the real function of which is to} 
keep the eye out of the path of the 
needle and to prevent shifting of the TT 
eye, thus governing or controlling the} [Continued from Page 4.) 
same as it moves toward and past the| the collection March 18, 1923 (that date} 
sewing mechanism for the identical pur-|heing five years after plaintiff made its 
poses the invention of the patent in suit} | id th . 
sought to serve. return and paid the tax appearing to be 
To me it seems clear that both in| due thereon for the year 1917). Under 
construction and operation of the device|the then applicable Acts of Congress, 
f the aoa in suit pot the defendante’| was this bar removed by the waivers of 
evices, e principles on whic ey | . a 99 é a 
proceed are fundamentally different. |March 20, 1928, and January 18, 1924? 
To keep the eye clear of the needle,| Statutes of limitations are favored im the 
the patent in suit stops the eye, while|law. In Wood vs. Carpenter, 101 U. S.,| 
to accomplish the same purpose the de-| 135, the Court said: 
fendants’ machine keeps the eye in con- “Statutes of limitations are vital to the} 
stant motion. welfare of socitety and are favored in| 
To establish infringement of a pat-| the law, They are found and approved 
ent for a combination of elements,|in all systems of enlightened jurispru- 
it is not enough to point out | dence. They promote repose by giving 
substantially the same elements in com-| Security and stability to human affairs. 
bination in defendants’ structure, but it; Am important public policy lies at their | 
must also be shown that the defendants’|foundation. They stimulate to activity 
system performs substantially the same|and punish negligence, While time is 
function in substantially the same way|;constantly destroying the evidence of 
as complainant's and where the result|rights, they supply its place by a pre- 
is obtained by a new combination, oper-| sumption which renders proof unneces- 
ating on different principles, and con-| sary.” ; 
stituting a radical departure from com- Taxing statutes are to be construed 
plainant’s patent, there is no infringe-|most strongly in favor of the taxpayer | 
ment, Safety Car Heating & Lighting)and against the Government. Gould v. 
Co. v. Gould Coupler Co., 245 Fed. 755.|Gould, 245 U. S. 151; Bowers v. New 
I have not considered the claimed su-| York & Albany Lighterage Company, | 
periority or capability of defendants’|273 U. 8, 346, and Russell v. United 
machine for more extended use in vari-; States, 73 L. Ed. 162, 
ous kinds of work, because if the de- | There is no common law remedy for 


\Lack of Benefit to Taxpayer 
Annuls Agreement. 





Company v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 29 Fed, 2d. 865, wherein it 
is stated: 

“This provision (referring to the stat- 
ute of limitations) plainly contemplates 
that the comsent shall be executed at 
atime when the Commissioner still pos- 
sesses the authority to make an assess- 


|ment and when he may refuse to con-| 
}sent to any 


delay in making it. For 


it does not seem that the Commissioner’s | 


consent Would be deemed important after 
he had been barred by the statutory 
limitations from making any assess- 
ment. This view is favored 
the grammatical construction of the 
words of sections 277 and 278 when con- 
strued together. 

The first section provides that the as- 
sessment shall be made within five years 
after the filing of the return. The sec- 
ond section provides that if ‘the Com- 
missioner amd the taxpayer have con- 
sented in writing’ to a later assessment 
the tax May be assessed at any time 
within the period agreed upon. The 
phrase ‘have consented’ as thus em- 
ployed, fairly implies that a completed 
consent Shall have been given before 
the expiration of the period first pro- 
vided for, It may be added that this 
limitation is designed to provide for the 
orderl” administration of the govern- 
ment’s finamees as well as for the pro- 
tection of the” taxpayer. Such a pur- 


|pose would’ mot be subserved if the Com- 
;missioner amd the taxpayer could after- | 


wards agree to the making of an assess- 


itations.” 


| Such provision must be supported by | 
a consideration. Walsh v. Price, D. C. |be held Wednesday, July 17, at the De- 
| E. D, N. Y., November 20, 1928 (1929 | partment of Commerce in Washington. | business and industry. 


also by} 


|Lamont as follows: 

F, M. Feiker, managing director, As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York. 
| Dr. F. M. Surface, assistant director, 
|Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

Sydney Anderson, president, 
National Federation, Rooms 616-618 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
| Dr. D. H. Weld, H. K. McKann Com- 
pany, 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 
| Dr. M. T. Copeland, professer of mar- 
keting, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, Bos- 
ton, 

W. E. Freeland, Freeland and War- 
ren, Inc., 805 Statler Building, Boston. 

E. D. Borden, manager, Domestic Dis- 


|tribution Department, Chamber of Com- | 


merce of the United States, Washington. 
| William Nelson Taft, editor, Retail 
| Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
’» J. Whipple, president, Hibbard, 
|Spencer, Bartlett Co, 211 E,. North 
| Water St., Chicago. 
Henry S. Dennison, president, the 
| Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass, 
| E, M. West, Dodd and West, 11 West 
42nd Street, New York. 
| F, A. Gosnell, Brumback Realty Com- 
|pany, 37 Wilson Blvd., Claredon, Va. 
| Paul T. Cherington, J. Walter Thomp- 
|son Thompson Company, 420 Lexington 
| Ave, New York, 
Herbert P. Sheets, managing director, 
\the National Retail Hardware Associa- 


ment utterly regardless of any time lim-|tion, 915-935 Meyer-Kiser Bank Bldg., 


| Indianapolis, 
The first meeting of the committee will 


Millers’ | 


in eliminating the wastes which are now 
/occurring in the distribution of commod- 
ities from the producer to the con- 
sumer—wastes which have been esti- 
|mated to cost the country between eight 
and ten billion dollars annually. 

A sample cénsus of distribution taken 
by the Department of Commerce in co- 
operation with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States two years 
ago which covered eleven cities brought 
to light many important marketing 
problems which up to that time had not 
been fully realized. These included the 
multiplicity of outlets for many kinds 
|of commodities, the very large number 
lof relatively small retailers and the 
great variation in the ratio of retail 
stores to families in different cities. 

One phase of distribution which was 
not covered in this experimental cen- 
sus was the purchases by industry. It is 
hoped that plans can be perfected which 
will enable the Department to obtain 
data on the volume of the more impor- 
|tant commodities purchased by manu- 
facturers. This will include commodi- 
ties purchased for further manufacture 
‘and for plant equipment and main- 
tenance. 

The magnitude of this first census of 
distribution may be judged by the fact 


out the country, regardless of size, will 
be visited by an enumerator. In con- 
|nection with this enumeration Secretary 
Lamont emphasized the fact that in 
order to secure the best results it is 
imperative that the Department of Com- 
merce have the fullest cooperation of 





that it is proposed that every whole-| 
sale and retail establishment through-| Valley shows an increase of 10 per cent,| ceiver for the defendant became, when 


| Pointing out that all of the States ex- 
cept Oregon and California and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have Sunday laws, all 
of which have been declared constitu- 
tional by the highest courts of the land, 
the Reverend Mr. Wylie declared that 
|Sunday laws do not make a union of 
|church and state. 
| “The state,” he continued, “makes 
laws forbidding unnecessary labor, in 
order that its citizens may rest and be 
physically strong and not for the pur- 
pose of crowding our churches, or of 
making men moral by law. The church 
believes in a day of rest for moral and 
spiritual purposes and for worship.” 
The committee also thanked 
President for his recent address on law 
observance and for his advocacy of re- 
duced naval armaments. 


Tobacco Acreage Enlarged 
Over Total for Last Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|remains practically unchanged, but con- 
trary to the trends of recent years, the 
evidence points to an increase in Broad- 
leaf in the Connecticut Valley and a doe- 
crease in Havana Seed. No change is 
shown in Wisconsin, 

Shade-grown tobacco in the Connecticut 


while that in Georgia and Florida shows 
|a decrease, 

The condition of tobacco on July 1 was 
reported at 77.3 per cent, compared with 
74.1 a year ago and 79.3, the 10-year 
average. Conditions are generally good 
except in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, 





the | 


| received the money all would agree that 
the right to its recovery back would be 
clear, I think the right no less clear if 
Goodrich, as agent for the defendant 
company in. receiving plaintiff’s money 
acted in the character with which his 
actual authority invested him. That he 
did_so act stands out without dispute. 

Not only Goodrich, but every other 
agent and employe of the company was 
authorized to receive and receipt for 
moneys paid in for the purchase of stock, 
and he had been doing this very thing 
in the long course of dealings with plain- 
tiff for some years. 

Nor could the fact that he made a con- 
tract for his principal as to the han- 
dling of the money deposited with him 
which it was beyond his powers to make 
in any wise change the fact that in re- 
| cetviag the money he was fully within 
them. 
| Had Goodrich paid the money over 
| to the defendant company it would have 
| been obliged either to return the money 
|or to ratify the unauthorized contract 
| which he made on its behalf. 

Plaintiff having paid the money to 
;him_ in the character which his prin- 
|cipal had conferred on hind stands ex- 
|; actly in the same case, and cannot be 
affected by his fraudulent actions, for 
| in contemplation of law the money which 
|she paid him in his character as re- 


| she paid it over to him, the money of 
| the company, and defendant must either 
repay it or abide the contract. 

|, Let the plaintiff, then, have her judg- 
| ment for the money actually paid over 
}by her to Goodrich, but for no more, to- 
| gether with interest and costs. ; 

June 8, 1929, 
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